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I. EARLY LIFE 
A Home in Butler County 


NE of the lesser-known men of Pennsylvania political history is 
Walter Lowrie. His feat of moving to the frontier of Pennsy]- 
vania at the opening of the Nineteenth Century and becoming, 
not only a well-educated man, but a public servant, is not paralleled in 
the annals of Western Pennsylvania history. Lowrie, a native of Scot- 
land, immigrated to the United States at an early age and began his life 
here as a member of a poor, yet pious family. 
Walter was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, December 10, 1784.} 
He was the second son and fifth child of John and Mary (Cameron) 
Lowrie. Of his mother, Walter said, “I scarcely know an excellence of 
the female character she does not possess. Kind, affectionate and benev- 
olent, with deep and uniform piety, the study of her life has been to 
make her husband and children happy.”? 
John Lowrie was a Scotsman from the lowland tribes; and, as his 
son described him, “My father,—a man of strong and independent 
mind, and, though only a common English scholar, during a long life 


* Read at 2 meeting of the Society on May 18, 1953 by Thurman W. 
Hubner, a graduate student of the University of Pittsburgh. —Ed. 


1 Memoirs of Walter Lowrie, ed. John C. Lowrie (New York, 1896), 3; 
History of Butler County, (Chicago, 1883), 1214. 
2 Memoirs, 4 
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he has acquired a great deal of useful information. In every place where 
he has resided, he has been respected and esteemed, and has sustained 
the character of an honest and religious man.”? 

With the entry of the family into the United States, a permanent 
home was to be selected and Pennsylvania proved to be the place. At 
first, John Lowrie purchased a farm in Huntingdon County, near an 
early friend; there the family spent six years.* 

This farm was not the answer to John Lowrie’s dreams, because in 
1798, he left the farm and journeyed to the western portion of the 
state, which was being rapidly settled. He visited Allegheny County 
that year and along the Allegheny River, in what is now Allegheny 
Township of Butler County, purchased a farm, which was to become 
the permanent family home. 


At that time, Allegheny County was a vast area extending to the 
northern and western boundaries of the state, including what is now 
Erie County, and all of the territory of the Counties of Butler, Law- 
rence, Mercer and Crawford, and parts of Armstrong, Beaver, Venango 
and Warren Counties. It was not a heavily populated area, and the 
land west of the Allegheny River was to be had “cheap.” 

The portion of the county to which John Lowrie went was outside 
the area of the Depreciation Lands and the Donation Lands granted 
the officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary War. The land was known 
as the “Struck District” and was offered for sale under the settlement 
law of 1792.5. These lands were sold to settlers after April 3, 1792, for 
$20 per one hundred acres. 

The size of the original purchase made by John Lowrie is not 
known; but in later years, 429 acres were purchased from Simon Den- 
niston, and 425 acres adjoining Matthew B. Lowrie’s farm were pur- 
chased from John Field and Robert Smith in 1815.© If land was consid- 
ered wealth, John Lowrie was a wealthy man in later years. The size of 
his farm may well have been over one thousand acres. 

Several trips were made in 1799 to this place to raise a cabin and 
plant a crop.”? The last of the year was approaching as the family pre- 


3 Ibdid., 4 

4 Ibid., 7 

5 “The Report of General William Irvine” in Agnew, Daniel, A History 
of Pennsylvania North of the Ohio and West of the Allegheny River, 
(Philadelphia, 1887), 196, 197, 198. 

6 Deed Book C, Butler County, 359-360. 

7 Memoirs, 6 
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pared to undertake the journey to their home. 


An interesting account is to be found in Walter Lowrie’s Memoirs 
of his journey to Butler County. 


I was on foot, with the care of fifteen sheep and twenty- 
four hogs. The slow progress we made induced me, when 
half the journey was made, to insist that they should go on 
without me, and I would follow as the flock could stand the 
travel. With much reluctance they complied, and on the 9th 
of December, after crossing the Laurel Hill, they left me. 
My difficulties commenced the next day, in crossing Black- 
lock, a branch of the Conemaugh, on which there was neither 
bridge or ferryboat. I was obliged to wade the stream three 
times before I could get the flock over. This small river was 
twenty-five or thirty yards wide, and between two and three 
feet deep. The weather was excessively cold; in a few min- 
utes my wet clothes were frozen, and it was two hours before 
I could reach a house of entertainment. On the evening of 
the 12th I reached a tavern, five miles from the Allegheny 
River. Early the next day a severe fall of snow commenced, 
accompanied with high and cold wind. With all the exercise 
necessary to keep the flock together, I could with difficulty 
keep myself warm, and it seemed sometimes that I must per- 
ish before reaching the river. When I came there, nothing 
could be seen but the snow, driven in every direction by the 
river, and, to my repeated calls, an answer was at last re- 
turned, that, until the storm ceased, they would not venture 
to cross the river. I was now cold and much wearied; the 
nearest house was five miles distant, and, in my chilled and 
exhausted condition, it was impossible in such a storm to 
travel back those long and weary miles. The snow was now 
twelve inches deep, much drifted in places and still increas- 
ing. The flock was abandoned to itself, for death now seemed 
to look me in the face. In this cheerless state I determined 
to make one more effort to warm myself, by running on the 
bank. Whilst thus engaged, during a slight lull in the storm, 
I discovered a side of a ravine, where I found an Irish family 
sitting beside a good fire. Their hospitality was extended to 
me with a cordial welcome, and the best refreshments of 
their frugal board was set before me. Having obtained this 
asylum for myself, my poor flock was next to be cared for. 
My host went with me, and with some difficulty we placed it 
in a small field, the only one he had. In the evening the snow 
ceased falling, but the river was so full of broken ice, that 
to cross was impossible. In the meantime my parents had 
reached home, thirty miles distance, but the siorm had filled 
them with great anxiety on my account. My brother was 
sent to meet me, and came to the west side of the river, while 
I was detained on the east. Two days afterwards, with much 
difficulty and danger, we got the whole flock over in canoes. 
My kind host was fully compensated, and with many thanks.8 





Much work had to be done on the farm, and Walter and his 
brother, Matthew, did the greater portion of it. Some of the land was 
cleared for the coming spring and plans were made for the enlarging of 
the house. His father, with the practiced eye of a Scotsman, saw the 
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need of a gristmill in the area and one was erected by the Lowries and 
a sawmill was built in 1802.9 It was this event that provided Walter 
with a visit to Pittsburgh. Winter employment for Walter was sawing 
wood. Transportation was the difficulty which lay in the path of a 
ready market for lumber in Pittsburgh, as this was the first of the many 
booms that Pittsburgh was to have. Indeed, in Walter's own words, . . . 
“in the winter I sawed wood to the amount of one hundred dollars, but 
did not get the raft to Pittsburgh, 60 miles distant, the only market, until 
the next fall.”?° 

The farm, not to be located today exactly, must have been in the 
neighborhood of Little Scrubgrass Creek, a pleasant stream that joins 
Big Scrubgrass Creek and flows into the Allegheny River a short dis- 
tance below the present day town of Kennerdale. From this point, 
Walter probably began his rafting trip to Pittsburgh, which is consid- 
erably longer than the sixty miles reported by him. 


His Religious Call 


With devout parents, it is only natural that Walter should be 
instructed in the manner of the Presbyterian faith, which was that of 
his parents. 

The Presbyterian Church had been sending missionaries into the 
Butler County area, under the guidance of the Redstone Presbytery, for 
many years prior to the erection of the Presbytery of Erie in 1802. With 
the organization of that Presbytery, regular ministers were assigned to 
Butler County. 

Found in the minutes of the Synod of Pittsburgh for the year 1802 
is the following: “The Presbytery of Erie reported that . . . they have 
received from the Presbytery of Ohio one Licentate, viz., Mr. Robert 
Johnston, who has accepted a call from the united congregation of 
Scrubgrass and Bear Creek.”!! 

Because of his devout nature and the fact that John Lowrre was a 
God-fearing man, he felt the need of worship and of a place in which 
to worship. He was one of the founders of the Scrubgrass Presbyterian 
Church. Its history is of special interest, as it was the only Presbyterian 
Church easily available to the residents of Northern Butler County. 


8 Ibid., 5-6 
9 Memoirs, 7; History of Butler County, 448 

10 Memoirs, 7 

11 Records of the Synod of Pittsburgh, 1800-1832, (Pittsburgh; Luke 
Loomis, 1852), 15 
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| The organization took place in 1802 and the building was erected in 
1803. A description of the building is given by the Reverend W. S. 
McNess in his book, The History of the Butler Presbytery: 


‘‘The groves were God’s first temples.’’ Then a platform 
a few feet square was raised a few feet above the ground for 
the minister as in Ezra’s day, while the people sat on logs 
which had been drawn into place by oxen. The first church 
t building was a small structure of round logs, clapboard roof, 
puncheon fioor and pulpit, with a door and oiled paper for 
windows. It was reared in the northwestern part of the ceme- 
tery. ...It was doubtless the work of a day by men skilled 
in the use of the ax and the community rejoiced over its 
° humble house of worship. The awakening of a hundred souls 
: the first winter soon compelled the congregation to take out 
almost one side of their building and add a shed. This build- 
ing served for nearly a dozen years... 12 


. This awakening of the early Nineteenth Century had its effect 
upon Walter. Many reports of bodily seizures were to be read of these 
revivals. Indeed, if one is to believe the records, each meeting was one 
of physical torture. These bodily seizures were experienced by Walter 
during the revivals held by the Reverend Robert Johnston during the 





. summer of 1802. Walter records the following account: 
f 
Every evening, after service, our pastor, the Rev. Rob- 
ert Johnston, had a prayer-meeting at his own house. At one 
e of these meetings, the exercises of my mind became ex- 
tremely painful and distressing. Soon after the service had 
rt commenced I was struck with this extraordinary influence, 
as were several others about the same time. To convey a 
correct idea of this sensation to others is perhaps impossible. 
In an instant I felt that the will had no power or control over 
the muscles of the body. I fell backwards and suffered vio- 
lent agitations, particularly of the arms, the muscles of the 
re breast, and upper part of the body. There was no sickness, 
e no pain, and the faculties of the mind were not the least 
obscured; if any change was felt, it seemed to be in an acute- 
rt ness of perception, more than usual, as to everything around 
if me.13 
For weeks following his physical and spiritual experience, Walter 
‘ Lowrie remained in a depressed mood. If one were to attempt a psycho- 
h analysis of his actions, it may be that he was then in the turmoil of a 
" great inner struggle. This could have been his call to the ministry for 
a he reported that after the relief of his mind, he felt a strong desire to 


study for the ministry,!* a desire which was never to be realized, al- 
though his life’s work was later to be in the service of his church. 


12 McNees, W. S., The History of Butler Presbytery (Butler: The Ziegler 
Printing Co., 1923), 93-94. 

ce 13 Memoirs, 8 

14 Ibid., 11 
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Education 

The task of becoming an educated man in Western Pennsylvania 
was not easy during the early Eighteen Hundreds, it required many 
qualities, among which were perseverance, initiative, desire to get ahead, 
and the will to win. 

It was the desire to study for the ministry that sent Walter Lowrie 
to the home of his pastor, Robert Johnston, who lived six miles from the 
Lowries. School hours were irregular; but generally from Monday to 
Friday was spent either working for, or studying with, the Reverend 
Johnston. Each Saturday, Walter would return home to aid his father 
and then return to his studies on Monday. In his Memoirs, he tells of 
his great desire for education, so great that although two other young 
men had commenced their studying a month earlier, by intense applica- 
tion, he was soon placed in the same class with them.!5 

The family must have suffered without Walter to aid them, for 
he remained but four weeks with the Reverend Johnston and then re- 
turned home. The reason given was, “On viewing the situation of my 
father, I was convinced that it was my duty to return home, and assist 
in placing him in more fortunate circumstances.” 

How Walter placed his father in “more fortunate circumstances” 
is not revealed to us. However, the task must have been accomplished, 
for the first of May, 1804, he once again returned to his pastor's home 
where he resumed his studies. !® 


Again, Walter's determination to become educated was almost 
scuttled, but not because of any fault of his. The Reverend Johnston's 
charges were twelve miles apart; and, thus, much of his time was spent 
away from home. This did not help Walter Lowrie to advance in his 
studies; and with this in mind, he cast for a better situation. 

Walter found more than an education when he moved to study 
under the Reverend John McPherrin, who was a finished scholar. It 
was there that he met his future wife, Amelia, the daughter of the 
teacher. Of his situation with the McPherrins, Walter wrote: 


I now resumed my studies, with better hopes and pros- 
pects than at any time heretofore, and the most unremitting 
attention and diligence were bestowed upon my books. I 
went to bed between ten and eleven, and always rose at four 
in the morning. At five, Mr. McPherrin came to hear me 
recite. Excepting at breakfast and family prayers, I was not 


15 Ibid., 14 
1S Ibid., 14 
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seen out of my study-house until dinner-time, about one 
o’clock.!7 


When Walter arrived at the McPherrin’s, he found a crowded 
house; and, therefore, spent much of his time the first few weeks erect- 
ing a small cabin near the home in which to sleep and study. 

Three years were spent under the tutelage of the Reverend Mc- 
Pherrin; and in March, 1807, Walter came to the decision that his 
formal education was ended. He was able to translate, at this time, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.!8 

Thus, from a humble beginning at the knee of his mother, through 
perseverence and determination, he succeeded in becoming an educated 
man. 


Il. STATE POLITICAL LIFE 


Entrance Into Political Life 

As is the case of most young men when they have finished their 
education, Walter went to the nearest large town to seek his fortune. 
His first opportunity came when he was hired as a teacher in the school 
of Butler. Little is known of the school except that there were forty 
students to be instructed in the elements of an English education, and 
the charge per term was six dollars, payable in advance. Each student 
was to furnish his own books and the length of a term was November 
to May. As the teacher was permitted to keep the tuition fees, Walter 
Lowrie’s salary was $240 per term. He records the fact that he found a 
suitable place to room and board for $10 per month, which included his 
laundry.! Consequently, with the gaining of the teaching position in 
Butler, Walter’s dependence upon his parents ended and his own life 
really began. 

Teaching school was not to be the only job Walter was to have to 
occupy his time. As was the case with most towns, the need for com- 
petent personnel to run the government was great. Educated men, cap- 
able of writing, and especially of keeping ledger books, were needed. 
A logical choice of the county commissioners would be the local school 
teacher, who was capable of doing the necessary work; so a second job 
was offered to Walter Lowrie as clerk in the Office of the County Com- 
missioners at a salary of eighty dollars a year. This appointment came 


7 Ibid., 16 
& [vid., 17 
Memzirs of Walter Lowrie, (New York, 1896), 17 
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in October, 1807, and had a great influence upon his life. 

It may have been, had Walter not accepted the position as clerk, 
that his ambitions would have remained in the teaching field, or, per- 
haps, turned to his prime objective, that of becoming a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. Throughout his long and useful life, this desire 
was to regulate much of his work and influence. As it was, the appoint- 
ment as clerk opened a wide horizon for Walter Lowrie. In the commis- 
sioners’ office was a logical place to meet people of all types—the 
politician, the public servant, and most important, the public. 

Walter was not to give up his teaching for awhile, as the commis- 
sioners permitted him to be absent during the school hours provided the 
work would be brought up to date in the evening. Thus, two positions 
were Walter’s and both were positions that brought him before the 
public. 

Marriage 

One other phase of Walter's life that was to bring him before the 
public’s eye was his bachelorhood. Throughout any frontier community, 
a bachelor was a prize to be captured by any means—fair or foul— 
and history records many bachelors that lost their freedom by means 
that may be considered foul. Even the County of Butler frowned upon 
the eligible male, who was still unmarried after reaching the ripe old 
age of twenty-one, for a tax of seventy-five cents per year was placed 
upon their unwedded bliss.3 Indeed, many a boy of sixteen or seventeen 
had assumed the burdens and responsibilities of a family, but it was not 
so with Walter Lowrie. He was busy gleaning an education and estab- 
lishing himself during his boyhood years, but he was not so busy as to 
have overlooked the charms of his former teacher's daughter, Amelia 
McPherrin. 

One can easily imagine the hopeful mothers in Butler, inviting the 
schoolmaster to dinner, or a party, with the hope of their daughters 
captivating this very eligible and well-situated young man. Imagine, 
also, their disappointment when on the evening of January 14, 1808, 
Walter appeared in the office of a Justice of the Peace, Samuel Cun- 
ningham, with Amelia and several friends to have a marriage ceremony 
performed. The certificate of marriage reads: 


This is to certify that on the fourteenth day of January, in 
the year of Our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and eight, 


3 McKee, James A., 20th Century History of Butler County, (Chicago, 
1909), 96 
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before me, Samuel Cunningham, one of the justices of the 
Peace of Butler County, Walter Lowrie of the county afore- 
said, and Amelia McPherrin of the same county, were legally 
joined in marriage, each of them being of competent age, 
and declaring themselves free from prior engagements or 
other lawful impediments. In witness whereof, as well as the 
said Walter and Amelia, as I, the said Samuel Cunningham, 
and others, the witnesses present, have hereunto subscribed 
our names the day and year aforesaid.+ 


(Signed by the principals and 12 witnesses) 
Thus, Walter escaped not only the tax on bachelors, but, perhaps, the 
urging of those mothers with their eligible daughters. 

Married life must have added to the character of Walter Lowrie. 
Amelia gave him four sons and two daughters throughout their married 
years. John C. was the first child to arrive and Matthew S., Mary, 
Eliza, Walter M., and Reuben P. arrived in short order. His children 
proved to be both a joy and sorrow to Walter; for his youngest daughter, 
Eliza, did not reach the age of sixteen, while Walter M. and Reuben P. 
were later murdered by pirates in the China Sea. They followed their 
father in his devotion to the Presbyterian Church and became mission- 
aries in foreign service. John C. also joined the ministry and labored 
two years in India as a missionary. His health, however, proved too 
weak to withstand the rigorous climate, and he returned home to serve 
in the United States. Mary became the wife of Samuel Baird, a mer- 
chant of Pittsburgh.° 

Matthew Lowrie soon followed Walter to Butler and record is 
made of the fact that Lowrie Brothers operated a store on the west end 
of the square. Indeed, he was a man of many enterprises. 

Public Life 

Teaching, holding a clerkship with the commissioners, and run- 
ning a store were not quite enough for Walter Lowrie. Found in the 
Pennsylvania Archives is the following notation: “The Governor this 
day (December 8, 1809), appointed and commissioned Hugh Hender- 
son and Walter Lowrie, to be Justices of the Peace, in and for the 
County of Butler . . .”¢ 

Teaching must have interfered with his other duties; for, by 1810, 
it is noted that Walter Lowrie is no longer mentioned as a teacher. 
However, another duty was soon to replace the former teaching posi- 
tion. Another civic position was added to his duties when in October, 


4 Idid., 1388; Brown, History of Butler County, 67 
5 MeKee, History of Butler County, 139 
€ Penaculvanin Archives, 2766 
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1810, he became a commissioner of Butler County.” Joseph Williamson 
and James Scott formed the board of commissioners along with Lowrie. 
The prinicpal duty of the board for the year was the taking of a census 
of cows, horses, mills, and stills for the guidance of the assessors. The 
budget was established for 1811 with total expenditures being fixed at 
$4800 for the year. Samuel Williamson was selected as the treasurer 
and his bond set at $6000. This bond was signed by John Negley and 
Samuel Deniston. 


One source reports the work of the commissioners during the 
month of April was settling the bill with Alexander Hill, the builder 
of the court house, for $600. Apparently, banking facilities were non- 
existent in the town of Butler, as a draft was given him on the Bank of 
Deposit and Discount at Pittsburgh. 

James Scott resigned in October, 1811, and William Balph was 
elected to replace him as commissioner. Internal improvements were 
beginning to become a major problem in Butler County, as in other 
parts of the older frontier. Roads were being built and much of the time 
of the commissioners was spent letting contracts for the new State Road, 
which was to replace the old trail from Pittsburgh to Butler. Other 
roads were being built and probably the best known of these was the 
Mercer Road. The issuing of warrants occupied much of the remaining 
time up to December when the board settled with John McGinnis for 
finishing the work of the sheriff's office.* 

For many years, Butler County had been trying to find a satisfac- 
tory method of settling the accounts with Allegheny County, which 
were closed in 1803. In September of 1812, Joseph Williamson and 
Walter Lowrie visited Pittsburgh in another attempt to close the records, 
but were unsuccessful in their attempt and returned to report failure to 
the citizens of Butler County.? 

In October, after serving as a commissioner for two years, Walter 
Lowrie and Joseph Williamson resigned and were replaced by Robert 
Martin and Ephriam Harris.!° 

Throughout the time Walter Lowrie was serving as County Com- 
missioner, he was selected to perform several other duties at the same 
time. An Academy was projected by the citizens of Butler to insure an 


7 Mcexee, iistory of Butler County, 98; Deed Book C, Butler County, 21-22 
8 Ibid., 98 
9 [bid., 938 
19 Ibid., 98 
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education for their children. The organization of the trustees was 
effected May 27, 1811, when lots were drawn to determine the length 
of service. John Mechling and Walter Lowrie drew one-year terms. A 
contract for the erection of a building suitable for educational purposes 
was awarded to John Purviance, the price being set at $798. Jacob 
Mechling was chosen treasurer and Walter Lowrie, Librarian."! 


State Senate 

The year of 1812 was to prove a turning point in the career of 
Walter Lowrie. During this year, he was nominated for election to the 
State Senate. The electoral district was composed of the counties of 
Butler, Beaver and Allegheny. The following proclamation appeared 
October 9, 1812, in the Pittsburgh Gazette: “One person for senator of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the Counties 
of Beaver and Butler, in the room of Francis M’Clure, Esquire, re- 
signed.” !? 

Throughout the various volumes investigated by the writer, several 
unfounded notations were discovered that made it appear that Walter 
Lowrie had served as an assemblyman during the years 1811-1813. 
Apparently, this is misinformation; as throughout the Journal of the 
House of Representatives for those years, there is no mention of Walter 
Lowrie being present at any of the sessions. Thus, it may be assumed 
that the first state political office Walter Lowrie campaigned for was 
the office of Senator in 1812. Indeed, one might say that the only 
office for which Lowrie ever campaigned was during this particular 
election. 

The effect of the growing tension between the United States and 
Great Britain was felt throughout the area of Western Pennsylvania. 
Politics had degenerated into a simple issue—those for war on one side 
and those opposed on the other.!3 Whatever reasons people may have 
had to vote for the various candidates in the previous election of 1812, 
the frontier was aroused by the cowardly surrender of Hull at Detroit. 
This event awakened the people living in the less developed area of the 
frontier states and Western Pennsylvania was still to be considered 
frontier in that respect. 


ii Brown, Histery of Butler County, 353-354 
12 Piitsburgk Gazette, Friday, October 9, 1812 
usen, R. J., Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, (Pittsburgh, 
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The people of Pittsburgh were inclined to the “peace” party, while 
those in the outlying districts turned to the “war” party as a means of 
expressing themselves against the outrages committed by the British 
against Detroit and other American possessions. 

National politics was the major point of interest for the year 1812, 
with the state elections playing a less important, secondary part. The 
Federalists were strongly opposed to “Mr. Madison’s War” and thought 
to end the war quickly by gaining the election and forcing a peace 
treaty. In the more settled areas of Pennsylvania, the Federalists held 
power, while the Republican strength sprang from the more remote 
areas. In the congressional race, Allegheny County was placed in the 
same electoral district as Butler County, and the outcome was decided 
by the majority vote given the “war” party from Butler County. Adam 
son Tannehill was sent to Congress and Walter Lowrie to the State 
Senate. The disappointment and ire of the Federalists of Pittsburgh 
are shown by the announcement of the election returns in the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette: 


The General Election in Allegheny County terminated in 
favour of the Peace and Constituuional ticxet, by a majorly 
of nearly 200 votes. It is our misfortune, however, to be con- 
nected in the election with Butler County, which has given a 
majority of 411 votes to the War ticket; of course Adamson 
Tannehill is elected to Congress; Walter Lowrie, State Sena- 
tor; Joseph Reed, Wm. Marks, Junr.; George Cochran of 
Richard, and Jas. Scott, members of the Assembly.!4 
The election of Walter Lowrie to the State Senate was following a 


national trend. As pointed out by Dr. R. J. Ferguson in his course of 
lectures on “American Political Parties” at the University of Pittsburgh, 
a younger generation was taking the reins of government from the older, 
conservative leaders. When elected to the senate, Lowrie was only twen- 
ty-eight years old, a product of the frontier, and a man enthused with 
the strength and vigor of that growing section of Pennsyivania. At 
heart, he was determined to strengthen the western area and to support 
those ideals of democracy which had become so much a part of him. 

It was not long before he was put to the test; for with the taking 
of his seat in the Senate Chamber, he was given the task of studying 
the Governor’s message relating to the improvement of roads and inland 
navigation.'> No better person could have been selected, since his 
knowledge was firsthand and the need was great as he saw it. 





Pittsburgh Gazette, October 23, 1812 
5 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1812-13, 35 
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ile The trans-appalachian land was open to settlement. Roads were 
of needed to insure the movement of settlers to the West. Canals were 
sh later to perform the great task of delivering the necessary goods to these 
settlers; but where no canals could be built, roads and highways would 
(2, serve the purpose. Many times throughout his term in the State Senate, 
he Lowrie brought forth petitions for aid in the building of roads, or voted 
ht for measures that would lessen the difficulties of transportation.!® 
ce Early in his term, he proved himself to be in sympathy with those 
Id in need. Indeed, he may have remembered his many days of hard work 
rte to manage a living while still a young man in his teens, because his first 
he act in the legislature, then seven days old, was to present the petition of 
ed a Revolutionary War soldier asking relief be granted him. This act he 
mm repeated time and time again.!7 
ate Another interest that remained with Lowrie after being elected to 
gh the senate was the education of youth. It is not impossible to imagine 
ts- his mind recalling his own struggle to become educated, his teaching in 


a log cabin, and then working as a director of the Butler Academy. But- 
ler, perhaps, meant to take advantage of the fact that they had a cham- 
pion of education representing them. At any rate, Lowrie had not been 
in the senate long when he first asked aid for the Academy. His was a 





rare opportunity. He had been a county commissioner when the Acad- 

emy was first planned, and even as he served as a senator, he was a 
o member of the board of trustees.!8 
a It was the practice in early Pennsylvania for the legislature to aid 
sh, private schools, as public schools, supported by the state, were quite 
* unknown. Thus, Lowrie outlined to the senate the work done by the 
~ trustees and that yet remaining to be done. From this speech, one may 
th gather the manner of thought of this young senator; for in it, he states 
At clearly his idea of social justice. His argument was that the government 
ot had collected much money from the sale of western lands. Some of that 

money could well be spent providing educational facilities for the same 
ng area,!9 
ng It must be remembered that Ohio, the first state to enter the Union 
ail from the Northwest Territory, had one section of land in each township 
his set aside to promote schools. Lowrie may well have recognized the excel- 


15 Ibid., 35, 75, 118, 124, 139, 290: 1817-1818, 6, 111, 113, 167, 208, 229, 267 
17 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1812-13, 51, 52, 53 

18 Brown, History of Butler County, 353-354 

19 Pennsylvania, State Journal, 1812-1813, 51-53 
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lence of this plan and wanted, in some small way, to correct this de- 
ficiency on the part of Pennsylvania. Indeed, he may later have wished 
to introduce a measure to this effect, but the western lands of Pennsyl- 
vania were already surveyed; therefore, any aid to schools would have 
to come through the legislature. 

Walter Lowrie also cited distance and the general inability of the 
people to send their children great distances to school. In fact, many 
families needed their children at home to aid in the work and it may 
have been, with this in mind, he urged the buuding of many schools.?° 

Coming from the less settled portion of the state, it is only common 
sense that Walter Lowrie should become the champion of that region. 
His first year in the senate was one of working to gain advantages for 
the West. He introduced measures to make it easier to patent land, he 
voted for selling the remaining lots of the donation districts, and he 
worked constantly to reduce the price of land in the West. Internal 
improvements, he realized, would open the western lands, as little else 
would and his vote was cast each time in favor of erecting bridges, aid- 
ing turnpike commissioners and, in general, aiding in the settlement of 
the west. 

When a man holds a public office and is re-elected without oppo- 
sition, he must be doing what the voters expected of him. Such must 
have been the case with Lowrie, since in November, 1813, he was re- 
turned to the senate by the citizens of Butler, Allegheny and Beaver 
Counties.?! 

The wisdom and integrity of Lowrie was recognized by his fellow 
senators; inasmuch as in his second year of office, he was elected 
Speaker.?? It was a position of honor, as it was an interim office and 
little work was done during this short session. However, it was he who 
carried on the business of the senate until the next session the following 
December, giving writs of election and traveling throughout the state.?? 

National issues were reflected in the State legislature. Lowrie re 
ported on the Governor's request for more troops with which to defend 
Pennsylvania in the event of attack. The war was not yet over, but was 
entering its dying phases, although none knew it at that time. Wash- 
ington had been burned, Madison had fled the Capitol, and the bom 


29 Ibid., 53 
2i Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1813-1814, 3 
22 Jbid., 537 
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bardment of Fort McHenry had resulted in the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Tension was high in Pennsylvania. Little was known of the enemy’s 
movements, and the invasion of Pennsylvania might be accomplished. 
Troops were necessary; but as Lowrie pointed out that Friday afternoon, 
the sixteenth day of December 1814, the militia could not organize 
quickly enough to repel an enemy force.?+ The need of worrying about 
invasion was over, however, and when, a week later, a bill was intro- 
duced to enlarge the military forces, the senate never considered it 
because of the Treaty of Ghent being announced. Thus, the war ended 
and men were free once again to turn their attention to domestic affairs. 

One of the items that came into prominence after the war was the 
inability of the courts to keep up with a number of cases on the dockets. 
Lowrie was appointed chairman of a committee to study ways in which 
the work of the judiciary might be improved. Several changes were 
proposed, the most important being to increase the number of judges 
in the Supreme Court, an additional court in Philadelphia, the district- 
ing of the state for courts, and the appointment of three judges to each 
district.25 Although these proposals were not put into effect immedi- 
ately, the years proved their need and eventually these, and other 
changes, were made in the judicial system of the state. 

A new capitol building was being planned during the session of 
1816-1817, for Lancaster was no longer to be the seat of the govern- 
ment. With the move to Harrisburg, new buildings were to be erected; 
and Walter Lowrie was named to a committee to study the plans of the 
capitol.26 The influence of the West was being felt, since the site was 
selected as being nearer the center of the state thus cutting the distance 
from the western end of the state by nearly one hundred miles. 

It is only natural that a man interested in books should be appointed 
by the senate to provide a means of caring for and increasing the State 
library. Previous to this time, little was done about the library; but 
Lowrie, from time to time, asked that certain books be added and records 
made available.2” With the move to Harrisburg, a chance came to pro- 
vide library facilities and another duty was added to the many of 
Lowrie’s. 

One of the controversial items in national politics was the tariff 
problem. During the War of 1812, the United States made the discov- 


“4 Ibid., 49-50 
25 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1815-1816 
26 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 23; 1817-1818, 11 
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ery that it could produce many of the items long imported from other 
countries. It was during this war that Pittsburgh had really begun the 
manufacture of iron in large volume. The woolen and cotton mills were 
rapidly learning the techniques of spinning goods and the manufac 
turers were interested in having a protected market. One year had 
passed since the ending of the war, and Great Britain was once again 
trading with the United States. Great volumes of manufactured goods 
were dumped on our shores; and with the high cost of production here 
in the United States, the manufacturers could not hope to compete with 
the low-priced British goods. Thus, began the cry for a protected market. 

Previous to this time, a revenue tariff was the only tariff used in 
the United States. Hamilton’s far-seeing program of paying our debts 
with the income from the tariff was coming to an end. The govern- 
ment needed money to pay its war debt and the manufacturers needed 
protection. A better reason need not have been asked and the tariff 
became a major issue in 1816. 

It was only natural that the impetus for such a program should 
come from the state that was later to be known as the “Nation’s work- 
shop,” and that the man who brought the problem to light would be a 
man acquainted with the problem. This man was Walter Lowrie. 

Protection of manufacturers was not a new idea with Lowrie. He 
was, as most legislators do, expressing the desire of those he represented. 
Long before Congress had the opportunity to inquire into the question 
of protecting manufacturers in the United States, the movement had 
been launched in Pennsylvania. In the Pittsburgh Mercury, an advo 
cate of protection declared, 


Should it not, therefore, be the hope and the wish of every 
true friend to the genuine interests of our country, that the 
confidence manifested by our manufacturers in the govern- 
ment during the war ... be misplaced and founded as it 
was, on the hopes they entertained ... that .. . the consti- 
tuted authorities would [extend] .. . relief, support, and 
patronage .. . by continuing the double duty on articles im- 
ported.28 
So began the struggle for protection. The dissatisfaction of West 


ern Pennsylvania with the tariff of 1816 was evident when the decline 
of manufactures continued. A depression was upon Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the manufacture of glass and iron fell to lower and lower 
levels.29 

27 Jbid., 18 


28 Pittsburgh Mercury, October 21, 1815 
29 Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 236-237 
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Walter Lowrie was assigned the task of looking into the situation 
of the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, and his report had a very far- 
reaching significance.3° In this report, he took Pittsburgh as an example 
to show how people, even though they may be agrarian, profited by the 
increase of manufactures in the State. He pointed out several facts con- 
cerning supply and demand and the increase in the standard of living 
because of manufacturing. As he saw it everyone would profit. 

In his report, he also pointed out the value of England’s plan of 
mercantilism and the profit derived thereby. Such a plan was feasible 
within the United States only if the markets were protected from out- 
side influence. His concluding remarks show that he was in favor of 
an increased tariff. 

The citizens of this state have already embarked exten- 
sive capital in manufactures, particularly in iron and glass, 
woolen and cotton goods. But the large and unprecedented 
importation of foreign articles, has given a shock to our in- 


fant manufactures, unprotected as they now are, by dis- 
criminating duties.3! 


His recommendation to the Senate was that the Legislature instruct the 
Pennsylvania representatives to Congress to take up the question and to 
have manufacturing protected in the United States. 


During the six years Walter Lowrie served as State Senator, he 
was chiefly concerned with internal improvements and education. He 
aided in establishing the state library when the state capitol was moved 
to Harrisburg; he aided colleges, among which was Washington and 
Jefferson College, to obtain money grants. He served on the committee 
of the Militia to establish new training days and a better system of stor- 
age points for arms and ammunition. His ability and character were 
recognized by his colleagues for in 1818 he was elected to the United 
States Senate by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

One of his last acts as a state senator was to become a member of 
the commission for the erection of the state penitentiary at Allegheny, 
now Pittsburgh. 

In 1819, Walter Lowrie joined his brother senator, Jonathan Rob- 
erts, in Washington, D. C., to be sworn in as the junior senator from 
Pennsylvania. He was appointed to the committees on Public Lands, In- 
dian affairs, and Roads and Canals. His speeches proved his knowledge 
of government and proved his training in the state senate. He voted 


30 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 251-256 
31 Ibid., 256 
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continuously for internal improvements and against unwise expenditures. 

One of his lesser known acts was the establishing of the Senate 
prayer meeting group. This probably came as a result of his earlier 
desire to become a minister. He showed this desire in other ways as 
well. For example, in one speech he spoke about the possibility of rid- 
ding the academy at West Point of the wiles of a public house near 
the academy by purchasing the property and closing the tavern. 

Perhaps the longest speech ever made by Lowrie was during the 
struggle over the admission of Missouri and Maine as states. It was in 
this speech that he proved his foresight by predicting the evils which 
could happen by passing the compromise bill. He said, “That we are 
drawing towards a very serious crisis; to save us from which all the wis- 
dom of the present Congress, as well as the blessings of the Almighty, 
will be necessary. But, sir, if the alternative be, as gentlemen, thus 
broadly intimate, a dissolution of this Union, or the extension of slavery 
over this whole western country, I, for one will choose the former.” 

In 1824, Walter Lowrie refused to be considered as a candidate for 
re-election and in 1825, the office of Secretary of the Senate was offered 
to him. He accepted the offer and served in that capacity until 1836. 

Walter Lowrie had never lost his desire to be of service to his 
church and the opportunity came with his appointment to be the first 
secretary of foreign missions of the Presbyterian Church in America. In 
1837, Walter Lowrie moved his family from Washington, D. C., to 
New York City. He lived and worked there until his death on Decem- 
ber 14, 1868. He was buried in the crypt of the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. 

A little known figure in Pennsylvania History is Walter Lowrie, 
but one who deserves much credit for serving his country well and in 
many ways. 

















WILLIAM FINDLEY’S ATTEMPT TO MOVE THE STATE 


CAPITAL TO HARRISBURG IN 1787* 


JAMES H. MAST 


n nine different seessions of the Pennsylvania General Assembly be- 

tween 1782 and 1799, a petition, resolution, or bill was introduced 

to remove the seat of government from Philadelphia. One of the 
most interesting but unsuccessful instances of this movement took place 
in 1787. Professor Robert L. Brunhouse has called this movement to 
remove the seat of government inevitable after the American Revolu- 
tion because of the radical alignment which was dominant in Western 
Pennsylvania.! In 1787, William Findley was one of the three represen- 
tatives from Westmoreland County in the unicameral legislature, and 
he was one of these radicals. On a supposedly quiet legislative day, Sat- 
urday, March 3, 1787, he surprised the conservative easterners with a 
resolution to move the seat of government westward. In the midst of a 
shocked assembly in the State House in Philadelphia, John M’Dowell 
of Washington County quickly seconded the motion.2 This was the 
first plan advanced in the legislature, since a resolution to move the 
state capital to Lancaster had failed to reach a second reading during 
the second session of the Eighth General Assembly in 1784.3 


William Findley’s motion of 1787 resolved “that a committee be 
appointed to prepare and bring in a bill, to appoint and empower com 
missioners to purchase materials, and therewith to erect on the lot of 
land in the town of Harrisburg, the property of this commonwealth, a 
State-House, for the accommodation of the Supreme Executive Council 
and General Assembly in the execution of their several trusts, and to 
appropriate effective funds for the completion of the said State-House.”* 
William Findley selected Harrisburg for an economic and a practical 
political reason. He told the House in his resolution that the seat of 
government of Pennsylvania should be centrally located in order to 


* This paper, which was read at the meeting of The Historical Society 

of Western Pennsylvania on May 31, 1956, is an outgrowth of Mr. Mast’s 
research at the University of Pittsburgh for his recently completed 
thesis, The Removal of the Seat of Government of Pennsylvania from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster in 1799.—Ed. 


Fagg L. Brunhouse, The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776- 
1790, 115. 

2 Minutes of the Second Session of the Eleventh General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 132. 

3 Minutes of the Second Session of the Eighth General Assembly of the 
Commcenwealth of Pennsylvania, 120, 210, & 248. 

4 Minutes of the Second Session of the Eleventh General Assembly, 132. 
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“lessen the expence of government.” It would be cheaper for the assem- 
blymen to meet in Harrisburg, and he felt that his colleagues should 
utilize the square of four acres which on July 6, 1785, John Harris had 
placed “in trust for publick use and for such publick purposes as the 
Legislature shall hereafter direct.”> William Findley informed the Gen- 
eral Assembly that it should take “into consideration the great incon- 
viency and unequal burthens to which the major part of the mary Citi- 
zens of this commonwealth is subjected, by the seat of government, 
land-office, treasury of the state, Comptroller-General’s office and rolls- 
office, being situated on the eastern extremity of the state, at the dis- 
tance of near 400 miles from the western boundary thereof, and also 
that government is and ought to be instituted for the common benefit 
of the community, which principles ought at all times to govern the 
legislature of a free state.”® For political advantage, therefore, William 
Findley inferred that the conservative atmosphere of Philadelphia had 
interfered with the government. In order to exchange this environment 
for the freedom of the west, he thus resolved that the seat of govern- 
ment should be moved to Harrisburg. 

After he had introduced his resolution, William Findley “expati- 
ated on the advantages to be derived to the state from the removal.” He 
spoke highly in commendation of Harrisburg and the country in its 
vicinity: “it abounded with every thing, all of which could be obtained 
at lower rates” than in Philadelphia, and no “dangers were to be appre- 
hended from the rise of the Susquehannah, as the town was elevate 
beyond its reach.” He said that “in coming down from Westmoreland 
he had taken it in his way, and was astonished to see its increase and 
delighted with its prospects: it seemed to him the most proper place to 
combine the interests of the state, which the Susquehannah appeared 
to divide by running a line between the lower and upper counties.” He 
insisted that “he had intended to make this motion during last sessions, 
but thought it would be better to defer it until he could advocate it 
from a personal knowledge of its propriety.”” Professor Brunhouse has 
concluded, however, that William Findley took this particular oppor- 
tunity to place his motion before the House, because five members were 
absent from the counties which he thought would oppose the measure. 


Deed Bock A, I, 84. (in the Dauphin County Court House, Harrisburg). 
Minutes of the Second Session of the Eleventh General Assembly, 132. 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, March 1, 1787. 

Brunhouse, op. cit., 289-290. 
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When William Findley concluded his introductory remarks, no 
one rose to support or oppose his proposition. The General Assembly 
was in such a state of shock that the Speaker of the House, Thomas 
Mifflin, was forced by the westerners primarily to put the resolution to 
a vote immediately without a recess or any formal debate. William 
Findley had picked the right day, for by a purely sectional division he 
carried his motion by a vote of 33 to 29.9 

All of the negative votes were cast by the representatives present 
from the city of Philadelphia and the counties of Philadelphia, Chester, 
Bucks, Lancaster, Northampton, and Montgomery with only two excep- 
tions; Emanuel Carpenter of Lancaster County voted yea, and Philip 
Kreemer of Berks County joined the opposition. The rest of the Berks 
County delegation present supported the resolution along with all of 
the members from the counties of Dauphin, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, York, Franklin, Bedford, Westmoreland, Fayette and Washington. 
The delegate from Luzerne County was absent. “To bring in a bill con- 
formably to the foregoing resolution,” a committee was appointed by 
Thomas Mifflin of Philadelphia County. It consists of David M’Con- 
aughy and Michael Schmyser of York County, Thomas Kennedy of 
Cumberland County, Joseph Powell of Bedford County, and William 
Findley of Westmoreland County.!° 


In 1784, the conservative press of Philadelphia had ignored the 
unsuccessful resolution to move the seat of government to Lancaster, 
but now that a resolution had been passed in favor of Harrisburg and a 
committee constituted to bring in a bill to remove the seat of govern- 
ment, the newspapers hurried to arouse public opinion against any such 
move. The Pennsylvania Gazette on Wednesday, March 7, 1787, be- 
sides describing the action which was taken on William Findley’s motion 
in the General Assembly on the previous Saturday, contained a perti- 
nent two column editorial which was written on March 4, 1787, by 
“Civis.” This now unknown editorialist called for “the attention of the 
Citizens of Philadelphia.” 


“Menaces have heretofore been occasionally thrown out by Men 
bers from some of the back counties,” he pointed out fearfully, “in 
hopes of terrifying those who acted from better motives, into compli- 


ance with favorite measures, that the seat of government should be 


9 Ibid., 197. 
10 Minutes of the Second Session of the Eleventh General Assembly, 133 
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removed from Philadelphia into an interior part of the state.” During 
these earlier attempts he wrote, however, “There has always been found 
a sufficient number of men in the House, who preferred the general 
good to the success of clandestine combinations, or the gratification of 
private interests.” 


It was confidently believed by the press that one of these “two last 
mentioned motives prevailed” when William Findley introduced his 
resolution. It should be inferred, though, that both of them underlaid 
the motion. This was true because of the political prominence that 
would have accrued to the west and the economic advantage which 
Harrisburg would have enjoyed both from a legislative and a material 
standpoint. The latter advantage, of course, would come initially from 
the erection of a State House there. 


“From the celerity of the proceeding, there is reason to believe,” 
Civis thought, “that the authors of the measure will endeavor to drive 
the House, with equal precipitancy, to engage so far in the scheme as 
to render it difficult to retract; and it is therefore incumbent on those 
who wish well to the commonwealth in general,” and to Philadelphia 
“as an important part of it, to endeavor, with equal diligence, to obviate 
a design which will appear less expedient the longer it is considered.” 

The Pennsylvania Gazette was certain that it would be difficult 
indeed to reason with the radical side of the House, since they had been 
secretly concerned in supporting the program that William Findley had 
reintroduced on this occasion. 


“Such a want of policy, and such an ignorance of the true methods 
to render a people rich and respectable,” Civis observed, “appear in the 
endeavor to obstruct the interests and diminish the resources of this 
capital of the state, as render it hopeless to address them. It is not too 
late,” he quickly said, however, “to observe to those who have heartily 
given a vote for appointing a Committee, without having leisure to 
consider its impolicy, that the commercial and the farming interests be- 
ing inseparably dependent on each other, whatever tends to render 
Philadelphia flourishing and active, sheds a beneficial influence on the 
state at large. To withdraw the offices of government from the city,” he 
continued, “may depress its trade and depopulate its streets, and thus 
afford a malignant pleasure to the enemies of a city, which, in generous 
exertions and liberal contributions during the war, has deserved the 
gratitude of the rest of the state, but can not otherwise advance their 
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interests than the decay of the head would promote the welfare of the 
members.” 


The conditions in the state in the period immediately before the 
Constitutional Convention was held, therefore, should not have been 
blamed entirely, if at all, upon the conservative environment of the city. 


“The burthens of the public are already almost as grievous as can 
be borne,” Civis pointed out, “and both the patience and purses of indi- 
viduals nearly exhausted by the frequent visits of Collectors, but where 
the fruit of our expences has been the establishment of our liberty, patri- 
otism has suppressed its complaints, and industry surrendered part of 
its earnings without a murmur. But who,” Civis complained, “will resign 
his right to the overplus? Who will consent to a fresh load of taxes for 
other purposes than the Federal Contributions, or the general advan- 
tage of the state? Ridiculous,” he exclaimed, “that the ancient seat of 
government shall be deserted, the public buildings, to which every 
owner of property in Pennsylvania may be said to have contributed, 
shall be sold at auction, the state put to a heavy charge for constructing 
sufficient edifices on a naked spot of ground, the seat of commerce from 
whence more applications to the administrators of government neces- 
sarily arise than from almost all the state besides, be abandoned in order 
that the Member from Westmoreland may not have quite so many miles 
to ride.” 

With this cutting remark Civis went on to say that “public service 
can never be rendered entirely compatible with private convenience. 
Whoever has accepted the confidential office of representing the people 
in the act of legislature,” he thought, “should remember that if, on one 
side, he took it with its honors, he contracted, on the other, to support 
its inconveniences. And to seek to subject his constituents, already 
labouring under oppressive burthens, to the heavy expences proposed,” 
Civis remarked, “merely with a view of shortening his own journies, or 
diminishing, in some degree, his own expences, if he went no farther, 
would be taking a dishonest and unfair advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by his trust. But when the proposal is considered in its true 
point of view,” he wrote, “as a narrow, partial scheme of policy, by its 
injurious effects on the capital, pernicious to the commonwealth at 
large, who will hesitate to condemn it?” 

Civis concluded, however, that the legislative battle was not over, 
because the measure had not yet been conclusively adopted. 
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“When a plan has been unexpectedly proposed in the House,” he 
explained, “ it is not unusual for the Members who have not had an 
opportunity to consider it maturely, to consent to the appointment of a 
Committee, or even to the second reading of a bill, in order that they 
may have time to deliberate on the propriety of the measure. Of the 
majority on this motion,” he thought, “no doubt, many were only desir- 
eous to have a matter of so much importance considered again.” 


Civis believed that public opinion would thus finally dictate the 
course which the General Assembly would pursue in this present situa- 
tion. He asked if it would not “therefore be proper for the Citizens to 
assemble, and to instruct their Representatives or address the House?” 
He explained that the “people of Philadelphia should not in reality be 
wanting to their own interests which were the interests of the state at 
large. The divisions of party and the topics of dissention,” he demanded, 
“should now be laid aside: Positive instructions, and vigorous, but de- 
cent remonstrances should immediately be opposed to a plan, which 
would enfeeble and divide us at home, and render us contempible to 
the whole Confederacy. The unanimous sense of a town-meeting would 
not be disregarded in the Assembly,” he pointed out, “and by confirm- 
ing those who have already withstood the motion, and reasoning with 
those who have not yet settled their opinion, we,” the people of Phila- 
delphia, “may deserve well of our fellow citizens, in preventing a plan 
which tends either to depopulate the capital or divide the state.” 


This last point was a shocking statement, and it was well empha- 
sized one week later in The Pennsylvania Gazette. It was suggested 
that a certain resolution would be introduced in the General Assembly, 
if the committee’s report for removing the seat of government to Har- 
risburg should be adopted by the House. A copy of the proposed motion 
was published, and three reasons were given for its necessity. Because 
the inhabitants of the western counties seemed to be “unfriendly to the 
peaceable government and commercial institutions of the city of Phila- 
delphia, and to the agriculture and improvements of the adjacent coun- 
ties,” an adjustment was proposed. Besides this argument the conserva- 
tives also contended that these same inhabitants “neglected to pay such 
a proportion of their taxes, as are sufficient to defray the expenses of 
their Representatives in the General Assembly and Council of the state, 
and because of their distance from the city and adjacent counties they 
are necessarily ignorant of their true interests, and therefore give up 
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their judgments to the direction of a few designing men in the city of 
Philadelphia, who are opposed to the prosperity of the agriculture and 
commerce of the state.” For these reasons, therefore, it was resolved 
that from and after an unspecified date “the said western counties 
should be separated from the city of Philadelphia, and from the old and 
improved counties of Pennsylvania; and that a new boundary between 
the state of Pennsylvania and the late western counties of the same” 
would have to be erected.!! 


The conservatives were marshaling their forces, and finally on 
Wednesday, March 21, 1787, in the General Assembly, George Clymer 
of Philadelphia offered the following resolution which was seconded 
by Gerardus Wynkoop of Bucks County: !? 

Resolved, That the resolution directing a bill to be 
brought in, for removing the seat of government to the town 

of Harrisburg, be re-considered, in order that the committee 

may be discharged. 

This motion was adopted by the House, and William Findley’s 
attempt to move the seat of government to Harrisburg was effectively 
killed by a vote of 35 to 27. Again five members of the House who 
opposed removal were absent, but in the last three weeks six conserva- 
tive members from the western part of the state had changed their atti- 
tude towards Philadelphia and now voted to discharge the committee. 
Emanuel Carpenter of Lancaster County, Michael Schmoyer, Henry 
Tyson, and Adam Eichelberger of York County, Joseph Powell of Bed- 
ford County, and Hugh Henry Brackenridge of Westmoreland County 
were the representatives who outmaneuvered the radicals. Michael 
Schmyser and Joseph Powell served on the very committee that they 
voted to discharge.!3 According to the will of the House then, Thomas 
Mifflin dismissed the committee which had been appointed on March 
3, 1787, and for almost eight years in the General Assembly from that 
time, any plans pertaining to the removal of the seat of government of 
the state of Pennsylvania were ignored. 


On Thursday, March 29, 1787, the General Assembly adjourned, 
but the then current debate on the removal of the seat of government 
continued in the western counties. Hugh Henry Brackenridge of Pitts- 
burgh, who had broken during his stay in Philadelphia more than once 


ii The Pennsylvania Gazette, March 14, 1787. 
. idinuies of tiie Second Session of the Eleventh Generai Assembly, 171. 
3 Ibid. 
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with his radical colleagues from Westmoreland County, James Barr and 
William Findley, wrote an address “To the INHABITANTS of the 
Western Country” which was published in The Pittsburgh Gazette be- 
tween April 21 and June 9, 1787. “Having returned from a service of 
two sessions,” he explained that he wanted to “take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to state . . . the late transactions of the government, at least so 
far as they respect the Western Country.”!* The portion of his address 
which was published on Saturday, June 2, 1787, dealt exclusively with 
the move to remove the seat of government from Philadelphia. Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge wrote that he thought “it of moment to the people 
of the western country to know something particularly with respect to 
a motion made by William Findley during the last session.” 

“The intention of making this motion,” he said, “was wholly un- 
known to me, and I had not thought a moment on the subject. How- 
ever it was my usual way in these cases, to let a thing go forward. If it 
was wrong it could be checked in a future stage of its progress. A short 
time afterwards,” he continued, “a motion was made by George Clymer. 
. .. This motion was equally without any previous knowledge by me. 
But I had reflected a little on the subject, and had seen the inexpediency 
of the motion of Findley. I therefore gave my voice to reconsider it.” 

Hugh Henry Brackenridge then listed seven reasons which sup- 
posedly had influenced his change of vote on the measure; however, he 
admitted that the theory which he advanced had mostly occurred to him 
since March 21, 1787. His entire report was analysed by William Find- 
lay in The Pittsburgh Gazette between July 21 and September 22, 1787. 
William Findley defended his motion for the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment. This part of his “OBSERVATIONS upon the Address of H. 
H. BRACKENRIDGE, Esq.: to the Inhabitants of the Western Coun- 
try” was published on two consecutive Saturdays, August 25 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1787, by John Scull and John Boyd. William Findley ex- 
plained thoroughly the proceedings that took place in the General 
Assembly on his motion. 

“When I made the motion for the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment,” he wrote, “I shortly explained the design and propriety thereof, 
and the question was taken without any reply being made or opposition 
given, therefore Mr. Brackenridge had not a call to support it on the 
floor, but he gave his vote for it with the greatest apparent chearfulness; 


14 The Pittsburgh Gazette, April 21, 1787. 
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] saw the smile of approbation on his countenance, and rejoiced; when 
it was brought up again and dismissed, he took the floor, and supported 
it; he urged that it ought to be published for consideration, and go be- 
fore the people; but a certain city member, who happened to have been 
out when the first vote was taken, and to whose opinion he doubtless 
pays a great respect, having now rose against it, Mr Brackenridge rose 
again, and changing sides manfully, both argued and voted against it.” 


The representative from Philadelphia who had influenced Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge was Robert Morris, the leader of the conservatives 
and the financial interests in the state. After relating this incident Wil- 
liam Findley interjected that “Mr. Whitehill Cwho otherwise, on this 
occasion, gave a silent vote) rose, and asked the house, what weight 
could be paid to a member's word or sentiments, who would say and 
unsay, argue for and against the same subject almost in the same 
instant.” !5 


William Findley assumed full responsibility for his motion to re- 
move the seat of government from Philadelphia. He admitted that 
during the first session of the present General Assembly he had pre- 
vented another western member from making a similar motion which 
would also have provided for an orderly removal. When he was given 
the original copy of that motion for his perusal, William Findley wrote 
that he simply “neglected to return it until too late in the session.”!® 


Since the radicals or even the western sectionalists did not really 
possess enough votes to move the seat of government, they had to wait 
for the right moment. It appears then that William Findley wanted to 
pick this time himself and, of course, was initially successful in his 
choice. Even Robert Whitehill of Cumberland County, who was 
equally powerful in the radical opposition, knew nothing in advance of 
William Findley’s plan which unfolded in the second session of the 
Eleventh General Assembly. 


“Now the truth is,” wrote William Findley, “that Mr. Whitehill 
nor any other in the neighborhood of Harrisburgh did neither know of 
my preparing that motion, nor advise to it, and had they known, they 
would have advised against it, though they could not with propriety 
vote against what they knew to be right: it is well known that Lebanon 
interest is opposed to Harrisburgh, and making constant endeavors to 


15 Ibid., September 1, 1787. 
16 Jbid., August 25, 1787. 
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have the seat of justice removed from it; those, therefore, who are inter- 
ested in Harrisburgh, are afraid of provoking Philadelphia to assist in 
crushing their infant town, which hath grown with such rapidity.”!7 

Although Robert Whitehill, the son-in-law of John Harris, was 
supposedly cautious towards a removal which he probably considered 
inevitable, William Findley was bitter that the western representatives 
who were conservatives had deserted his motion in the General Assem- 
bly, when the city members decided not to wait until the bill had been 
brought in before showing their strength by dismissing the committee. 
He felt that their reason was obvious, because “it had been urged both 
in conversation and the public prints,” that the removal “would require 
100,000 1. of a direct tax.” 


“This was a mere bug-bear,” William Findley said, “and if the bill 
had been brought in it would have vanished of course, for not to say 
that it would not have required the fourth part of that sum. The bill 
would have gone to lay the statehouse yard at Philadelphia, out into lots, 
and paid the expence of erecting the new building out of the sale of 
those lots; the statehouse yard is the property of the public, and would 
sell for much more than would pay for erecting a new statehouse, and 
the old statehouse in Philadelphia,” Independence Hall, “would still 
remain the property of government; much of this ground hath been 
already bestowed for different uses in the city, and probably in a short 
time it may be all given away for nothing; this bill would have secured 
it by appropriating it to a special use, even though it had not been 
applied to that use for a long time to come.” 








































Here William Findley conceded that a compromise or surely a delay 
would have been necessary even if the House had considered the com- 
mittee’s bill. 

“A great majority of the members are in favor of a removal,” he 
pointed out, “but are not agreed upon the place to which they would 
remove; before the committee was dismissed, I was requested to amend 
my motion by inserting Lancaster instead of Harrisburgh, and was 
assured by doing so, there would be votes enough to carry it through the 
house; and I was also requested to insert Reading, in Berks county, with 
the same assurance of success. This division of interest and competition 
of places,” he concluded resignedly, “is what will keep” the seat of gov- 
ernment “for some time at Philadelphia, and not the opinion of the 


17 Ibid., September 1, 1787. 
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majority that it ought to be there.”!8 

William Findley, at first, had considered the principles of his 
motion orderly and effective and had condemned the motion of 1784, 
which had provided for the removal of the seat of government to Lan- 
caster by a hasty adjournment. He had expected public opinion to pre- 
pare the way for the removal after his resolution had passed the House. 
He finally, however, realized that the very mention of the erection of 
public buildings at Harrisburg had created a necessary space of time 
which produced a split in the ranks of the radicals. While his own 
party argued over which town would receive the benefit of the £100,000 
which many, including Hugh Henry Brackenridge, had estimated 
would be the cost of establishing the new seat of government, the con- 
servatives were able to strengthen and consolidate their forces. William 
Findley’s element of surprise had been extended, and for that reason it 
was not until 1795 that the westerners were again able to attempt 
another concerted move to remove the seat of government of Pennsy]- 


vania from Philadelphia. 


18 Ibid., August 25, 1787. 














PITTSBURGH’S INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATION 
FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 1852-1900 


IN 


GEORGE L. DAVIS 


ITTSBURGH’S development of industry and commerce, from 1850 

to 1900, was unusually rapid. Contributive to these advances was 

Pittsburgh’s frequent participation in domestic and foreign fairs 
and expositions. By having its products on display in Cleveland, Vienna, 
Boston, Allegheny, San Francisco, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago 
and Paris at various times between 1852 and 1900, Pittsburgh, as one of 
the world’s major industrial cities, tremendously enhanced its reputa- 
tion. Largely influencing the prosperity of the “Iron City” were orders 
from foreign countries, whose agents saw Pittsburgh’s products on com- 
petitive display with manufactures of other cities scattered throughout 
the world. 


Cleveland, at Ohio’s State Fair, in September, 1852, displayed many 
products of Pittsburgh. For outstanding quality of production, the fol- 
lowing Pittsburgh firms took first premium after first premium: 


The O’Hara Glass Works 
Livingston, Roggen and Company 
Singer, Hartman and Company 
Heron and Criswell 

Mafett and Old 

Hall and Speer 

Nicholson and Payne 

Negley and Mahan 

M. Graff and Company 

James L. Reed and Company 
Cummings, Taliafero and Bless 
A. and D. H. Chambers 
Edwards, Morris and Company 
Campbell, Chess and Company 
Rhodes and Verner 

Pennsylvania and Ohio Mining Company 
Kennedy, Childs and Company 
Joseph Horne and Company 


* Dr. Davis, dean of the college, at State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina is author cf “Pittsburgh’s Negro Troops in the Civil 
Wer” published in the June, 1953 issue of The Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine.—Ed. 














GEORGE L. DAVIS 
Warner, Parks and Company 
McKelvey and Blair 


Pittsburgh’s exhibits at Cleveland were a wide variety of articles 
including specimens of Sheffield patent axles, vices, steel plows, plumb- 
ing appliances, gas fixtures, parlor and cooking stoves, shovels, spades, 
hoes, forks, surveyor’s instruments, door locks, latches, bell pulls, sash 
fasteners, copper and iron tacks and nails, brass water and steam cocks, 
flint and window glass, bituminous coal, cotton batting and yarns, cord- 
age, twines, sheeting, woolen yarn and hosiery, and other items. On 
September 15 and 17, 1852 these exhibits had been transported to the 
Ohio State Fair free of transportation charges by the railroads. Messrs. 
McKelvey and Blair, awardees for the best cast and blister steel, received 
a silver goblet valued at thirty dollars, and for their wrought iron, ma- 
chinery-made strap hinges, received a first premium and diploma.! 

Pittsburgh firms, represented in the Vienna Exposition of 1873, 
were the Atlas Iron Company, Jones and Laughlin, and Park Brothers 
and Company. As a reward for cold rolled shafting, Jones and Laughlin 
won a medal of merit. By July, 1873, the exhibit of Pittsburgh’s prod- 
ucts at Vienna had induced contracts amounting to $9,000,000 in the 
“Iron City.”? 

In 1874, two Pittsburgh firms, each participating in Boston’s Me- 
chanics’ Fair were awarded a silver and gold medal.? Meanwhile, mer- 
chants and manufacturers in western Pennsylvania had begun organiz- 
ing for commercial advertising through the formation of the Allegheny 
County Tradesmen’s Industrial Institute, which was successfully to dem- 
onstrate the telephone, a novelty of Pittsburgh’s commerce, in 1878.4 


On exhibit at the San Francisco Mechanics’ Fair, in 1875, was an 
ordinary, three-piece cast steel plow, without bolts made by the Pitts: 
burgh Steel Casting Company. The parts of the plow dovetailed 
together.® 

In October, 1875, $10,000 of Philadelphia’s Centennial stock was 
subscribed to in Pittsburgh for the opening of the fair in 1876.6 Twenty 
new passenger coaches were added to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 


1 Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post, Aug. 20, Sep. 21, 22, 1852. 

2 American Manufacturer, Mar. 6, 20, May 1, Jul. 3, Aug. 21, 1873. 
2 Ibid., Nov. 19, 26, 1874. 

4 Daily Post, Dec. 3, 1874, Sep. 24, 1878. 

5 Amer. Manufacturer, Aug. 26, Oct. 7, 1875. 

6 Pittsburgh Gazette, Oct. 1, 1875. 
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Chicago Railroad for the Philadelphia Centennial. Among the collective 
exhibitors at the Centennial was Pittsburgh’s Keystone Bridge Company, 
which displayed iron in various stages of manufacture from ore, as 
mined, to the finished product, as a highly ornamental bridge 27 feet 
long.” Porter, Bell and Company contributed a light locomotive, gener- 
ally novel, for the Centennial. There were the contributions of forty 
iron and steel and ten Pittsburgh glass firms.? Pittsburgh’s manufactur- 
ing firms, with keen insight, bought 480 copies of George H. Thurston’s 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny in the Centennial Year to distribute among 
skilled foreign commissioners and mechanics at the Centennial.!° From 
Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, Canada, Continental Europe and Great Britain, 
orders increased for Pittsburg’s manufactures. The Centennial display 
of Pittsburgh’s products and low advertised prices, indeed, were the 
principal causes for these purchases. This had been a wonderful “eye- 
opener” for John Bull, for his “eyes” had been like “saucers.”!! A. Speer 
and Sons, of the Globe Plow Works, with regular customers in Ger- 
many and South America, secured, in April, 1877, the patronage of the 
Centennial’s Turkish commissioner. Shortly afterwards, two large lots 
of machinery were sold and dispatched to Cape Colony, Africa. Turkey 
and Cape Colony had been, to that time, British customers.!* W. W. 
Wood and Company, of Pittsburgh, received an order from England for 
locomotive jacket iron because the purchasers had seen Wood's iron on 
Centennial locomotives. Influenced by Pittsburgh’s exhibits at the 
Philadelphia Centennial, European countries superseded black common 
iron locomotives abroad with planished iron engines.!3 


In May, 1879, the Paris Exposition authorities awarded the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company a gold medal, received by the Washington 
State Department.!* In 1889, George A. Macbeth and Company 
shipped a carload of glass lamp chimneys to Yokohama, Japan as a re- 
sult of a first prize on Pittsburgh’s glassware at the Paris Exposition.}5 

The International Exposition, in 1884, at New Orleans pointed to 


7 Amer. Manufacturer, May 18, Oct. 28, 1875. 

8 Ibid., Dec. 16, 1875. 

9 Ibid., Apr. 27, 1876. 

10 Ibid., Sep. 21, 1876. 

11 Ihid., Mar. 8, 1877. The issue of May 25, 1876 speaks of six Pittsburgh 
firms taking first premiums in the Chilean Exposition. 

12 Ibid., May 10, 1877. 

13 Jbid., May 17, 1877. 

i¢ ibid., May 9, 1879. 
15 Ibid., Nov. 29, 1889. 
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the possibility of extending Pittsburgh’s commerce not only in the south- 
ern United States, but also to Mexico and South America. Western 
Pennsylvania, with its natural resources and diversified industries, had 
products to benefit by the development of such a commerce. In Pitts- 
burgh, coal was an abundant article of commerce. Throughout the 
world, except in Pennsylvania and Brazil, there was no good merchant- 
able gas or steam coal to be found. In all the coal markets only Brazil 
competed successfully with western Pennsylvania's coal, several thou- 
sand miles nearer to South America than English coal. Pittsburgh’s coal 
could be delivered at New Orleans for ten cents per bushel. The coal 
men of Pittsburgh, therefore, concentrated their interests at New Or- 
leans. Coincidental with these long range plans, Pittsburgh’s Keystone 
Bridge Company constructed the New Orleans World Exposition’s 
Mexican building.'® 

The Pittsburgh Exposition Society, organizing and sponsoring its 
first fair in 1875, succeeded the Tradesmen’s Industrial Institute. Suc- 
cess was phenomenal.!7 E. M. Butz, of Allegheny, was the architect of 
the Pittsburgh Industrial Exposition Building.'* Main Hall, 600 feet 
long by 150 feet wide, comprised spacious galleries, entirely filled with 
exhibits. Power Hall, 250 feet long by fifty feet wide, was also full.!? 
Exhibitors’ allotted space was decreased several times to make room for 
new comers. Even then other prospective exhibitors were turned away 
because of a lack of space to place their exhibits on display.2° The ex- 
position opened with a huge street parade, and the crowds, passing 
through the exposition’s doors, were immense.?!_ Charles Gearing re- 
ceived a first premium for the best smoke consumer and fuel saver. As 
a result of the city’s first exposition, England ordered samples of Pitts- 
burgh’s hardware. Advertisement of local manufactures havushe exposi- 
tions was found to be profitable.2? Messrs. Klein, Logan and Company, 
diploma awardees at the exposition for picks, snmnodia. and sledges, 


i§ — Sep. 5, 1884; Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

ani Western Pennsylvania: Their Industries and Commerce, Resources 
td Pros pects (Pittsburgh, 1885), 31. Coal could be delivered at New Or- 

leans for $2.60 per ton. 

17 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Oct. 3, 1883. 

138 Amer. Manufacturer, Apr. 15, 1875. 

19 Ib re Oct. 28, 1875. The Main hail of the Pittsburgh Exposition So- 

ciety was erected by the Tradesmen’s Industrial Institute. 

29 Thid i., Pittsburgh Commercial! Gazette, Oct. 3, 1883. 

21 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Oct. 3, 1883. 

22 Amer. Manufacturer, Nov. 18, Dec. 16, 1875. 
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received orders from foreign markets and eastern and western states.?3 


Immediately following predictions of long success scandal threat- 
ened the city’s exposition society. Some of the officers were expelled 
for the misappropriation of funds. The Centennial in Philadelphia, in 
1876, overshadowed the city’s second exposition. Debts on the building 
were taken to the sheriff for settlement. After a year under new man- 
agement, the city’s exposition society grew in favor. The state’s fair 
was held at the Pittsburgh Exposition Society’s buildings for two years. 
Main Hall, with a main tower of 100 feet, was a substantial frame build- 
ing of the American Bane style of architecture. Marring the beauty of 
the grounds Machinery Hall’s furnace steam and smoke obscured the 
view of the main building from the entire river front of Pittsburgh. 
Machinery Hall, moved to the corner of South and Grant Avenues and 
occupying a foundation of 170 by 130 feet, was completed during the 
summers of 1879 and 1880. Between Machinery Hall and the main 
building was that delightful retreat known as Floral Hall, 130 by 85 
feet. On the south dle of Machinery Hall was an annex, thirty by 85 
feet, besides the boiler room, forty by fifty feet.2+ 

The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Pittsburgh Exposition Society 
and twenty-ninth exhibition of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society opened to the public on Thursday, September 7, 1882. The 
departments of art and science, among others, were fully represented, 
and the buildings and grounds were illuminated at night with electric 
light. Grand concerts were given every afternoon and evening by the 
Great Western Band.?5 

At about two o'clock in the morning on October 3, 1883, Machin- 
ery Hall of the Pittsburgh Exposition Society burned to the ground 
amid excitement and panic. At dawn the remains of some of the best 
machinery ever manufactured in Pittsburgh were down among the piles 
that had supported Machinery Hall. The Old Arabian, the Baltimore 
and Ohio engine which had run for many years, was burned to ruina- 
tion. Around it were about fifty smashed agricultural and electric en 
gines, wire fence equipment, and all the iron work in Machinery Hall. 
The worst damage was to the great Stephenson, a street car. In the rear 
of the building the steps leading to the grand stand, one of the uprights 
that had supported the roof and part of the base ball back stop were left 


3 Mid. Dec. 16, 1875. 
24 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Oct. 3, 1883. 
25 Amer. Manufacturer, Sep. 1, 1882. 
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intact. Untouched by the fire were all of the buildings, including the 
stables, east of Main Hall.26 The fire represented an actual loss to the 
exposition society of $201,000.27 

In 1889, the city’s exposition society, showing again for the first 
time after the fire of 1833, received a net profit of $59,000.28 Many 
novelties, in 1898, were presented in Mechanics’ Hall. A printing and 
stamping box making machine; a model of a smokeless powder mill, 
similar to that used by the government in the Spanish-American War, 
a pullman palace car compartment, gas engines, automatic pumps and 
electrical machinery of every description were displayed. Indeed, the 
electrical exhibit surpassed every similar thing previously seen in Pitts- 
burgh. Other attractive features of the exposition were the demonstra- 
tion of submarine mine operation by a professional deep sea diver? and 
an interesting display of the Firth-Sterling Company, manufacturers of 
the government's naval steel projectiles.*° 


In 1883, among the locomotives exhibited at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion was one of H. K. Porter and Company’s logging railroad engines.}! 
In 1893, a year of national financial distress, Pittsburgh was continuing 


its participation in fairs without evidence of the slightest monetary inter- 
ference. In Chicago’s World Columbian Exposition, of 1893, Pittsburgh 
popularized two major items of commercial value dating from and pri- 
marily stimulated by this fair: the Ferris wheel and the alternating 
current electric lighting system. 

After words of commendation at a banquet in 1892, the Chicago 
fair works director complained that the engineers and architects had 
suggested nothing novel or original for the fair in engineering science 
comparable to the Eiffel Tower at the Paris Exposition of 1889. Sensi- 
tive to this rebuke to his profession, G. W. G. Ferris, president of a 
Pittsburgh bridge construction company, conceived and worked out the 
first Ferris wheel design, coldly received by the other engineers of the 
Chicago Exposition. Spending $25,000 on plans and specifications, 
Ferris persisted until he obtained his concession in December, 1892. 
Afterwards, a joint stock company was organized for the construction of 


26 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Oct. 3, 1883. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Edgar P. Allen, “The Natural Resources of Pittsburgh,” Engineers 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, Proceedings, VII, 1891, 26. 

29 Amer. Manufacturer, Sep. 16, 1898. 

30 [bid., Sep. 16, 1898. This was the tenth annual season of the exposition. 
31 Ibid., Jun. 8, 1883. 
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the Ferris wheel.32 

On March 20, 1893, ground was broken for the foundations of the 
Ferris wheel, and three months later the completed wheel began to re- 
volve. About midway in the recreation grounds stood this conspicuous 
mechanical wonder of the fair, the Ferris wheel, which was to the 
Columbian Exposition what the Eiffel Tower, in the Champs de Mars, 
was to the Paris Exposition of 1889. The structure consisted of two 
wheels, about thirty feet apart and connected by iron rods and struts, 
twenty feet from the periphery.33 The wheel, 320 feet in circumfer- 
ence and thirty feet in width at the outer rim, rose from a platform raised 
15 feet above the ground. The rim of each wheel was composed of a 
curved, hollow frame of iron, containing another wheel with a lighter 
frame. Jn the center of the circle was the iron axle on which the wheel 
nearly three feet thick and 45 feet in length, turned. Resting on a 
pyramidal framework at either side, the wheel was held together by 
pairs of steel rods, 13 feet apart, from the axle to the circumference. 
Viewed at a distance, these rods appeared like spider webs. The interior 
portion of the wheel was constructed as in a bicycle, but hung by its 
axle instead of resting on the ground.34 Furnishing motive power for 
the Ferris wheel, a steam engine and other machinery resembled that of 
a cable car powerhouse.?5 

Ascending a broad staircase, passengers passed through a doorway 
into a cheerful looking apartment with rows of revolving chairs on either 
side and plate glass iron-barred windows. Thus, passengers entered the 
first Ferris wheel cars, 36 in number, each of iron wood-covered frame, 
27 feet long, 13 feet wide, nine feet high, with a loaded weight of 13 


32 Hubert Howe Bancroft, The Book of the Fair An Historical and De- 

Scriptive Presentation of the World’s Science, Art, and Industry, As Viewed 

Through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 Designed to Set 

Forth the Display Made by the Congress of Nations of Human Achieve- 

ment in Material Form, So as the More Effectually to Illustrate the Pro- 

- of Mankind in Ail Departments of Civilized Life, II (Chicago, 1895), 
) 


33 Ibid.. 868-69; Pittsburgh of Today Proud of Her Glorious Past Peering 
with Confidence into Her Briliant Future. Today the Most Prosperous’ 
City in the Union. A Review of Her Phenomenal Progress, Incomparable 
Industries and Remarkable Resources, N. D., 212. Amer. Manufacturer, 
Apr. 7, 1893: The Kepp Gear Wheel Company, Allegheny, shipped to the 
Pittsburgh Construction Company, Chicago, two gear wheels, each 12 feet 
in diameter and 20,000 pounds in weight. These were for the observation 
wheel which the Pittsburgh Construction Company were building at the 
World’s Fair. 

34 Bancroft, II, op. cit., 869. 

35 Ibid. 
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tons and seating accommodations for forty passengers.7® Presently was 
heard the click of a latch, and with a slight creaking sound and gentle 
swaying motion, the cars started on a trip of twenty minutes. In each 
compartment was a conductor, who, by calling attention to elevated 
views of the fair, distracted passengers from being absorbed in fears of 
falling. Otherwise, there was nothing to frighten anyone.” 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company’s ma- 
chinery, installed in Machinery Hall at the Columbian Exposition, con- 
sisted of the great power plant used for lighting the exposition’s build- 
ings and grounds. In the collection of appliances for arc and incan- 
descent lighting, prominence was given to alternating current lighting 
apparatus. 38 

In the late 1880's the transmission of large blocks of power on the 
low voltage three-wire current system, then largely prevalent, was com- 
mercially limited to a distance of one or two miles because of an enor- 
mous consumption of copper.3? During the summer of 1885 George 
and Herman Westinghouse, at home in Homewood, noticed an account 
of the invention of a converter or transformer by two Englishmen, Gau- 
lard and Gibbs. With the use of this invention, alternating current was 
regulated in voltage so that high voltage alternating current could be 
distantly transmitted while low voltage alternating current was distrib- 
uted for utilization. George Westinghouse’s imagination was stirred by 
the transformer’s similarity to his system for transmitting natural gas 
and recognized the possibility of distantly and safely transmitting elec- 
tricity through small wires to consumers. Individual ceunehesmnens and 
transformer substations obviated the need for many generating stations 
and made electricity satisfactorily and commercially available to sub- 
urban and scattered districts. Westinghouse commissioned Guido Panta- 
leoni, an engineer employee on vacation in Europe, to purchase the 
invention. In the fall of 1885, Westinghouse secured the first alternat- 
ing current dynamos and transformers from Europe. Reginald Belfield, 
a co-worker of Gaulard and Gibbs, came to Pittsburgh from England to 
demonstrate the new inventions. With the assistance of Belfield and 
others, Westinghouse experimented to achieve a commercial use of elec 


32 Jdid., I, 408. 

39 Charles E. Skinner, “Lighting the World's Columbian Exposition,” 
Hist. _ of W. Pa., The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
KVTI, No. 1, Mar. 1934, 15. 
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tricity. The result of this beginning was the organization of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company and the announcement of a new electrical 
system early in 1886.4° 
At this time it appeared certain that the future of outdoor and 
indoor lighting would be taken care of by the direct current arc and low 
voltage constant potential systems, respectively.+! The standard trans- 
former consisted of primary and secondary windings, the first of which 
induced electric current in the second through the iron core’s magnetic 
action. The primary and secondary circuits were each separately insu- 
lated from the core so that the circuit had no electrical connection with 
the high voltage transmission circuit. Westinghouse believed that ade- 
quate insulation was merely a matter of engineering design and 
construction.*2 
Manufacturing fifty volt incandescent lamps for his system under 
the Sawyer-Mann patents, Westinghouse, after securing the Columbian 
Exposition’s lighting concession, was opposed by the Sawyer-Mann 
patent owners of an Edison lamp. The cheapest means of bypassing 
competitive interference was to develop a new technique for removing 
the last traces of oxygen from electric light bulbs. Despite tremendous 
tisks of failure, Westinghouse, engaging in successful scientific research, 
secured enough vacuum lamps to meet the Columbian Exposition’s 
deadline date.43 In March, 1893, the Westinghouse Company had 
shipped nine of the large dynamos for the Chicago World’s Fair, and 
the other three were to be shipped within a month.*+ The so-called 
“stopper lamps,” saving money to consumers, continued to compete with 
the Edison patent electric light bulbs. Alternating current electricity, 
resulting in the expansion of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company was practically secure.4> The Westinghouse exhibit at 
the Columbian Exposition was the first demonstration of a complete 
system of electrical generation, transmission, and utilization for all types 


40 Ibid., 16. 
41 Ibid., 15. 
42 Ibid., 17 


43 Ibid., 18-20. 
44 Amer. Manufacturer, Mar. 24, 1893. 


45 [bid., 20-21. 
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of service, direct and alternating, ever shown.*® 
Among the Pittsburgh firms awarded medals in the Transportation 
Department of the World’s Columbian Exposition were:*7 


Schoen Manufacturing Company, pressed steel sundries 

A. French Spring Company, locomotive and car springs 

Morris Box Lid Company, steel journals for locomotives 

H. K. Porter, light locomotives 

Westinghouse Airbrake Company, airbrakes and train 

signalling apparatus 
Pittsburgh’s coal industry was represented at the World's Fair by a 

miniature of the W. W. O'Neil, one of the largest nineteenth century 
towboats afloat on American rivers. The twenty barges of the W. W. 
O’Neil had carried many thousands of bushels of Pittsburgh’s coal. The 
exposition’s model of a boat and barges, 12 feet long and three feet wide, 
was made by John C. Fox, of Sunshine, with a penknife.** 


Awards were given by World’s Fair judges to the following Pitts- 
burgh exhibitors: Mining Oil Well Supply Company, for domeless 
boiler, well drilling tools, and working models of drilling rigs; H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, for foundry and crushed coke; Pittsburgh 
Crushed Steel Company, for crushed steel and steel emery; George A. 
Macbeth, for glass and glass manufacture; Star Encaustic Tile Com- 
pany, for plain and encaustic floor and hearth tiles; Sterling Steel Com- 
pany, for steel armor projectiles; Crescent Steel Company, for mining 
drill steel, fractures of steel, steel dies, and compressed and polished 
drill rods; W. Dewees Wood Company, of McKeesport, for iron and 
sheet plates; Singer, Nimick and Company, for steel; Pittsburgh Reduc- 
tion Company, for a collective exhibit showing the metallurgy of alumi- 
num; and the Standard Manufacturing Company, the highest awards, 


45 Ihid., 13, 21. The Amer. Manufacturer, Oct. 30, 1896, points out the 
fact that an order was received through the Paris branch, for a 1,200 
horsepower engine, similar to those exhibited by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany at the World’s Fair, indicated that some features of the great expo- 
sition made substantial and lasting impressions on foreign visitors to the 
states. The engine was for an electric light station. 

47 Amer. Manufacturer, Oct. 6, 1893. The issue of March 17, 1893, tells 
of the air brakes and fixtures valued at $1C,600. The air signal designed 
for passenger trains was designed to attract fcreign railroad engineers 
or manufacturers. The issue of Apr. 7, 1893, explains that five of Porter 
and Company’s light locomotives of various styles were shipped. The 
smallest size, operated by compressed air and used ordinarly at steel mills, 
was termed the Midget. 

48 Ibid., Apr. 14, 1893. 
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four in number, for bath tubs, holloware, Plumbers’ ironware and sani- 
tary goods.*9 


Pittsburgh’s commercial and industrial advances, spearheaded by 
successful advertising in outstanding fairs in the 1890's projected unlim- 
ited skills in scientific research and technology. Twentieth century 
Pittsburgh was emerging with industrial efficiency and pride. At the 
National Export Exposition of Philadelphia, in 1899, the Crescent Steel 
Company’s exhibit, including all kinds of fine steel tools, dies, forgings, 
springs, and similar articles was awarded highest honors. In this award 
was a silver medal and diploma. The company planned to forward 
their Philadelphia exhibits to France in time for the Paris World’s Fair 
of 1900.5° For this fair at the turn of the century, the Westinghouse 
Electric Company equipped the movable sidewalk at the exposition and 
the electric railway on the exposition’s grounds.>! The Pressed Steel Car 
Company shipped its Paris Exposition exhibit of five steel cars with a 
carrying capacity of from 40,000 to 110,000 pounds. A dozen employees 
of the company were sent to Paris to assemble the car parts into the fin- 
ished products and to tend them during the exposition. There was also 
sent a number of samples of side stakes, center posts, body and truck 
bolsters, and three large water colored drawings showing the different 
parts of the firm.5? 


Thus, Pittsburgh in 1900, after almost fifty years, continued to dis- 
play its industrial manufactures, indicators of material progress. World 
civilization benefitted by the city’s productivity. Commercial items, 
originating in Pittsburgh and appearing in fairs and expositions for the 
first time, were made available in abundance. Economic prosperity pro- 
vided the luxuries otherwise impossible to obtain. The city of Pitts- 
burgh, from 1852 to 1900, contributed a fair share in the nation’s change 
from iron to steel and from candle light to electricity. Climaxing a half 
century of industrial development, Pittsburgh, represented in fairs and 
expositions, secured a coveted capacity for technical research and me- 
chanical production. Nineteenth century America easily may have been 
described by making examples of the achievements of the “Iron City.” 


$3 /Gi%., Apr. 22, Oct. 13, 20, 27, 1893. Compiled. 
oo Ilid., Dec. 7, 1899. 
Si Jbid., Apr. 26, 1900. 
52 Ibi 16, 195). 











INDIAN CAPTIVES RELEASED BY COLONEL BOUQUET 


WILLIAM S. EWING* 


Bouquet to General Thomas Gage dated Fort Pitt, November 

30, 1764, has been known for some time,! the inclosures accom- 
panying the letter giving the names of the captives rescued by the Bou- 
quet expedition to the Muskingum River, are not found with the draft. 
They are with the actual letter that went to Gage,” and are now in the 
Gage Papers at the Clements Library, University of Michigan. 


‘, LTHOUGH an autograph draft of the letter from Colonel Henry 


After defeating the Indians near Bushy Run on August 6, 1763, 
Colonel Bouquet was able to relieve the besieged garrison at Fort Pitt 
and spent the winter there. The settlers on the Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia frontier, however, were still plagued with Indian atrocities and 
capture. As part of General Gage’s plan for bringing peace to the fron- 
tier following Pontiac’s uprising, Colonel Bouquet was ordered to march 
with a force of British regulars, Pennsylvania provincials, and Virginia 
volunteers, through the wilderness to the Muskingum River. To com- 
plete the plan, Colonel John Bradstreet was directed to go with his 
force to Detroit. Bradstreet unfortunately concluded improper treaties 
with the Delawares and Shawnees, and it was only due to Bouquet’s 
good judgment and firmness in dealing with these nations, that the 
expedition led by him proved a success. 


As a condition of the peace with the Ohio Indians, Bouquet de- 
manded the release of prisoners held by the Delawares and Shawnees. 
By the Articles of Agreement concluded in November 1764,3 the chief- 
tans of these nations agreed to cease hostilities against all British subjects; 
to collect and deliver to Bouquet’s forces, all English prisoners, deserters, 
Frenchmen, Negroes, and any other White people living among them; 
and finally to appoint deputies from each Indian tribe authorized to 
treat for peace for their respective nations with Sir William Johnson, 
Crown Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the Northern Department. 


* Dr. William 8S. Ewing is Curator of Manuscripts at the Clements Li- 
brary, University of Michigan.—Ed. 

1 Bouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, British Museum. Additional Manu- 
scripts. 21653, g. 327A. (Mimeographed transcription in: The Papers of 
Colonel Henry Bouquet, Harrisburg, 1940, Series 21653, 329-332; hereafter 
referred to as Bouquet Papers) . 

2 Bouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, Gage Papers, Clements Library, 
University of Michigan. 

3 Articles of Agreement with the Ohio Indians, c. November, 1764, British 
Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 21,655, f. 272. (Mimeographed tran- 
‘<ription in: Bouquet Papers, 21655, 251). 
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Bouquet has generally been credited with releasing approximately 
200 prisoners. The accompanying lists from the Gage Papers designated 
lists A, B, C, and D, account for 194 captives delivered by the Dela- 
wares to Colonel Bouquet’s forces in October and November of 1764. 
List E from the British Museum Additional Manuscripts, contains 12 
names not included in lists A- D. 

The Shawnees were not as prompt in complying with the Articles 
of Agreement as the Delawares. However, they turned over 9 captives 
on January 5, 1765, and 44 additional captives on May 10, 1765. These 
lists, also found in the Gage Papers, are designated lists F and G. 

LIST A 
Inclosed in Bouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, Gage Papers, Clem 
ents Library, University of Michigan. 
Return of Necessaries furnished to the undermentioned Captives 
delivered to their Friends at Fort Pitt. Novr. ye 29th 1764 — 




















|2! | We the underwriters do ac- 
| | ja |! @| knowledge to have received 
rt | o \a,| #| at Fort Pitt, the Captives & 
| 21%1.) %| Necessaries as against our 
3 s/s | s| 2 Names respectively the 29tk 
S| aliaia! 3 of November 1764 
‘1/Willm Martin |-]-[/1/1; — 7 a = 
2 | Jams Martin BSatae se John oy Martin 
mark 
eae 
3| Martha Martin |1/1/|11]- 
4|Susan Knox “fil. |aitix 
5 | Jane Knox |. |- |12]1 | Susan Knox’s \ Mark 
6 | Mary Knox [1 | 1/1]. | for herself & four Children 
7 | Susan Knox JunF |-1/1/1/1 | 
_8| Robert Knox _ bata; atie 
| | | his 
9| John Fisher j1 | 1/1 John M_ Martin 
| mark 
10 | | John Riddle |. |+ |2]- | John M_ mark Riddle _ 
11 | Esther Flaugherty|1|1|- |. | Patk (o Flaugherty 
12 | Eliz Stintson  |1/|- |- | 1x! ia 
13 | John Diver oe PEGS | 1 | Micheal Divers 
14| Hans Diver | -_ | 1/1] - | Micheal Divers) 
| 7a | | | his 
15| Mary Stewart | 1 | 1/;1/1/| John M_ Martin 
| | | ze mark 
16 | Peggy a Mullato | 1 | - | 4 
| | | | | his 
17|_ == McCullough =| 1/11 - | 
;e Fa 


1| John M_ Martin 
| 


mark 


| 
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18 John Palmer _ PE e. ne ae 
19| Jane MeQueen 1{|1{41! 1x! Jane John McQu for his 
20 | Rachell Fincher | 1 | - | 1 | 1x Wife & for Rachell Fincher 
21 | Elizabeth Coon PRi2 Es FY 
22 | and Vit ata< £3 Chas Hertel 
23 |two Children }1jalt-|- | 

18 15 15 13 


The above Captives were delivered by Capt" Ourry ADQMG 
and the Receipts for them & the Necessaries anexed to their 
Names, Signed in the presence of us, at Fort Pitt this 
29th Day of November 1764— 
Chris? Lewis Cap* 
James Hayes Lieut: 
Indorsed: 
Receipt for Captives 
Delivered at Fort Pitt 
to their Friends, and 
for Necessaries Issued to 
them. 


LIST B 
Inclosed in Bouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, Gage Papers, Clem- 
ents Library, University of Michigan. 
Return of Necessaries delivered to the Captives of the Northern 
District e whi ound Fort Pitt Nov" ye od 1764. 
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‘Fred Myers | 

Leonard Hyerd | 

| James Bell 

Thos Collins | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Micheal Cobble 
| Bridgets Son 

| Cawacawachi 

| Nicholas Petro 
10/ Phillip Petro 

11 | William Young 
12 | Hans 

13| James Harris 
14| James Price 
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15 | John Wiseman 
16 | Dan! Rhoads 

17 | Micheal Rhoads 
18 | Henry Punnel 

19 | Mordicai Babson 
20 | Taverner Ross 
21 | Peggy - Mulato 


— 


;2j1l- 


iat. 
| 1 | 
? 


1x 
1 
aia 
Bite. 


tt et 


| . gone home with her late 
} Master’s grandson. 





ll 14 17 13 
LIST B (continued) 
Inclosed in Bouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, Gage Papers, Clem 
ents Library, University of Michigan. 


Names 
females. 


Blankets 


ee 
= oo | 


Shoe Packs 


° 
Zz 








| brought over /|11 1 pair of shoes . 
1 | Eve Ice } 1 
2| William Ice |} 1 
3 | Lewis Ice be Ts 
4| John Ice ee 
5 | Thos Ice Poke 
6 | Elizth Ice rai 
7| Catherine Ice gee 
8|Rebeca Bryan | 1 | 
9| Anna Catharina | .- | 
10 | Sarah Price 1 
| 


+ pet et pee ee 


11!Hannah Price | 
12 | Sally | 
13 | Kitty Westbrook | 
14 | Polly | - 
15 | Hannah }- | 
16 ' Experience Wood! | 
17| Mary Clausser | 1 | 
18| Betty Clausser | 1 | 1 | 
19 | Magd* Clausser | 1 

20' Mary Clausser | 
21 | Peggy Colley 3 
22 | Conogoniony }1 
23 | Mary Castle . 
24 | Alice Stettler 3 
25 | Molly Mitch ge ae 
26 | Mary Craven Sets 
27| Peggy Punnel Pate i « 


25 31 38 29 1 pair of shoes 


Fort Pitt December the 1** 1764. 
Received from Col! Bouquet at Fort Pitt the Necessaries as affixed 
against the Captives Names within Mentioned, being in the whole 
twenty five shirts, thirty one pairs of Leggings, thirty Eight pair of 
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| | in the Augusta List, Elizabeth 
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Shoe Packs — and twenty Nine Blankets & one pair of Shoes. 
Tho* Buford Capt 
of Major Field Vollinteurs 


Indorsed: 


No 


WCOAMRMNPwHe | 


Capt" Buford’s Receipt 
for Necessaries furnished 
to the Captives of the 
Northern District 
of Virginia 

Dect 1. 1764 


LIST C 
Inclosed in Mouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, Gage Papers, Clem- 
ents Library, University of Michigan. 
List of Necessaries furnished to the Captives of Pennsilvania 

Fort Pitt. Nov ye 30% 1764. 








|Males 


Names | 
| | 


John Jacob Le Roy | - 
Ephraim Walters | 
John Walter | 
John Cochran | 
David Johnson 
Morice Devine | 
Ludovich Clem 
Felty Clem 
Francis Innis 
James Beaty 
Thos Boyd 
James Campbell 
| Andrew Sims 
Henry 1 
Hans Adam Smeltzer |)1 
Jacob Smeltzer |hy 
Joseph red Jacket | - 
Joseph Studebaker | 1 
|Christopher Tanner [hl 
Leake | 


ee 





Hans | 
Simon | 
Peter | - 
| Jemmy | . 
Jemmy Buttler | 
Pampadour | 
Tewanima | 





ee Oe ee eee 


_—_e* 





| | Leggings 





— 





‘Shoe Packs 


et et et tt tt 
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~. | Blankets 
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Brothers 
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27 | Sam! Wallace 1/1/)1 
28 | Croked Legs ReBERES 
29 | Soremouth 1Tj1lj1ij- 
30 | John Donohoo Stee eg 
17 r uv | 2 | 
31 | William Leake SEC | 
18 |22 |3) | 8 | 


LIST C (continued) 
Inclosed in Bouquet to Gage, November 20, 1764, Gage Papers, Clem: 
ents Library, University of Michigan. 


| Paks _ 
~ o | Blankets 


|Shirts 
|>noe 


° | | 
a | } 





| Brought over 18 
1|Sarah Boyd . 
2| Elizabeth Smith b] 
3| Hannah Smith . 
4| her Child . 
5 | Elizabeth Henry . 
6 | Margart Miller 
7| Mary Villa 
8| Elizabeth Wilkins 
9 | Mary Wilkins 

10 | Elizabeth McIlroy 

11 | her Child ‘oe te fo] 

12 | Mary McIlroy 

13 | Cathne Heat 

14| Uly Stroudman 

15 | Cathne Stroudman 

16 | Hannah Maria Sourbach 

17 | Kitty 

18 | Beverly Miller 

19 | Peggy 

20 | Catherine Williams ° 

21 | Conogoniony - |}- | - | + | im the Virginia List./81 
| besides her 


| 
|| 


+ »smts| |Leggings 


w 
‘eo! 
or 


._* =o 


* ~_— pe 
-— ps = * 


—_— 








a eee | 
et et pe 
Pat Pet et pet bt pt et ee * 


a 
1 | 
1 | 
a 


| 
22 | Betty Young 
23 | Jenny Innis 
24 | Christina 
25 | Rachel Linenger 
26 | Margareta Linenger 
27 | Margarite Mansel 
28 | Dorothy Mansel 
29 | Elizabeth Franse 
30 | Hannah Smith 





~ ee * 








Dat bat Dat pet Det bet ed 


LIST C (continued) 
Inclosed in Bouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, Gage Papers, Clem 
ents Library, University of Michigan. 
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Names 
Females 











o 


32| Peggy Baskin 

33| Ann Finley 

34 | Mary Campbell 

35 | Mary Lowry 

36 | Jane Lowry 

37|Susan Lowry 

38 | Irena 

39 | Pheby 

| Christina Wampler 
Flat nose 

| Betty - black Eyes 

|Agnus Davison 

|Molly Davison 

Rachel 

Polly (not her real 

Name) 

47! Catherine Bacon | 

48 | Jane Crow | 

49 | Polly Crow 

50 | Dorothy’s Son 

51| David bighead 





6 
31| Catherine Lingerfield 1 
1 


> 
oe ae oe) 
ht tt et et 
+ mt at ee et et et 
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pte pet tt et et 


SRESSES 
eg 








a ee 
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1 | 
1 | 


bt bt pe pee 
me 
: ~~ 


;2} 2] 
} j ; 
The Nurse [1/1/11] 11] 


153 49 63 39 | 
Fort Pitt Dect y® It 1764. 


Received of Colonel Bouquet the above mentioned Eighty one 
Captives and the Necessaries as against their Names respectively, being 
in the whole fifty three Shirts, forty nine pair of Leggings, Sixty three 
pair of Shoe Packs, and thirty nine Blankets. 

Asher Clayton Lt Co'* 
24 B. P* Regt- 


Indorsed: 
Colonel Clayton’s Receipt 
for Eighty One Captives, 

& their Necessaries, 
sent down from Fort Pitt 
to the Inhabitants — 

December the 1* 

1764 
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LIST D 
Inclosed in Bouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, Gage Papers, Clem- 
ents Library, University of Michigan. 

List of Captives taken by Indians in Augusta County, Virginia 
going home under the Care of Col! MsNeill, Vollunteers. with a 
Return of the Necessaries delivered to them at Muskingum & F* Pitt. 








| Leggins 
—| | Shoe Packs 








1| Michael Petterson | 

2! John Burd | 
3'Geo: Yokeham | 
4|Steph. Blankenship oe 
5 | Thos Harper | 
6 | Micheal See 

7| George See 

8| John Huntzman | 

9| Adam Huntzman | 
10|Solomon Carpenter 
11 | John Gilmore | 
12 | Thos Wheat 

13 John Freeling 


1 | 
| bd t | 
| 


a 


_ 
one ° 
_ 
= 


Females 
Barbara Rigar 
Dorothy Rigar 
| Margarite Sivers 
Elizabeth Sivers | 
| Catherine Sivers | 
| Mary Lanssisco re . 
| her Child PSPs hs fof 
Ps ' 
| 


‘Nee 
-_ 
ee 


| Elizabeth Tosher 
Eleonard Kincade 
and two 
Children 


KR OONM-D Ur Wh 


— 


178 15 9 
LIST D (continued) 


Inclosed in Bouquet to Gage, November 30, 1764, Gage Papers, Clem- 
ents Library, University of Michigan. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
soba 
| 
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Leggins 


Names 
Females 


Shirts 


Shoe Packs 








Brought over 
12 | Elizabeth Mouse 
13| Eve Harper 

14| Christina House 
15| Margart Yokeham 
16| Mary McCord 

17 | Eliz Gilmore 

18 | Eliz Gilmore junr 
19 Florence Hutchinson 
20 | Mary See 

21! Catherine See 

22| Barbara Huntzman 
23 | Susan Fishback 
24| Margt Fishback 
25 | Peggy Freeling 

26 | Peggy Cartmill 
27| Molly Cartmill 

28 | Peggy Reyneck 

29 | Eliz» Slover 

30 | Eliz» Slover junr 
31 | Tamer - Mulato 

32 | Eliz Snodgrass 

33 | Mary Castle 


| 
| 


~ 
' he oJ 
~ 


shiek or 
- | | Blankets 


> ae waa 
ss bt os 0 | 
errs 
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1 pair of Shoes 


et et tt De 
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ee 
° wep 
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Fort Pitt Dect ye 1** 1764 Received of Col Pouguet 
the within mentioned, forty six Captives, with the necessaries 
affixed against their Names respectively, being in all thirty five 
Shirts, twenty five pair of Leggins, thirty four pair of Shoe packs. 
twenty three Blankets, & one pair of Shoes — 
John Me Neill 
Indorsed: 
Return of Captives 
& Necessaries going 
to Augusta County 
under the Care of Col! 
M<Neill’s Voluntiers 
Dec? ye 1, 1764 
LIST E 
British Museum. Additional Manuscripts. 21655, f.249. (Mimeographed 
transscription in: Bouquet Papers, 21655, 248-249). 
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List of Prisoners going to Fort Pitt under the Command of 
Capt" Lewis Nov. y® 15, 1764. 


Males. 

. John Wiseman 

John Donehoo 
Sore mouth 
Crooked Legs 

David Bighead 

Clem 

James Butler 

Micheal Cobble 

Pouter, or Wynima 

10. Charls Hormontrout 

11. Ebenezer 

12. Mordicai Babson 

13. Henry Bonnet 

14. James 

15. Tommy Wig 


16 Micheal See 

17 George See 

18 John Huntsman 

19 Solomon Carpenter 
20 John Gilmore 





OOD UP wn 


Eve Harper 

Mary Campbell 

Ann Finley 

Mary Cath. Lengenfield 

Kitty Stroudman 

Betty — black eyes & hair 
Eliz. Franse 

Peggy Baskin 





. Mary McIlroy 
. Sour Plumbs 


Christiana House 

Mary Lowry 

Jane Lowry 

Susan Lowry 

Mary Greenwood 
Sore knee 

Nancy Davison 

Molly Davison 

Magdalen, or Pagothow 

Mary Craven 

Catherine Westbrook 

Molly Metch 
Whitehead 

Margaret Yokeham 

Mary McCord 

Elizth Gilmore 

Eliz Gilmore Junr 

Florence Hutchinson 

Mary See 

Barbara Huntsman 

Susannah Fishback 


Margaret Fishback 


Peggy Freeling 
Peggy Cartmill 
Molly Cartmill 
Peggy Reyneck 
Elizth Slover 
Elizth Slover junr 
Mary Lansisco 

& child 
girl with a Sore Knee 


Camp at Muskingum Nov* y* 15¢ 1764 

Received from Capt" Lewis Ourry, A.D.Q.M.G. the above 
Sixty Captives, which I am to deliver to the Commanding Offi- 
cer at Fort Pitt having Signed two Receipts of this same 


Tenor & date 


{Endorsed] 


CHA LEWIS 


List of Prisoners Sent by Captain Lewis to Fort 
Pitt the 15t® November 1764 


FALL 
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LIST F 
Inclosed in Bouquet to Gage, March 4, 1765, Gage Papers, Clements 
Library, University of Michigan. 
(For similar listing of names appearing in List F, see Bouquet Papers, 
21651, 96). 
List of Prisoner’s delivered up by the Shawanese Indians at 
Mackwayack and arrived at Fort Pitt 5‘ January 1765. 


1. Mary Hamilton )Taken in July 1763 from Kerrs Creek 
15 years old )Augusta County 
2. Jane Gilmore )taken at the same time & Place 
a Woman ) 
3. Miriam Hamilton )taken at the same Time & Sister to Mary 
10 years old )Hamilton 
4. Margaret Bird )taken years ago from Jackson River 
an old Woman ) Augusta County. died since her arrival 


Jat Fort Pitt 
5. Elizabeth Yoakim Ytaken July 1763 from Green Bryar 


12 years old ) Augusta County. 
6. Elizabeth Fulkison )taken about Seven Years ago from Smiths 
16 years old )River Augusta County 
7. Elizabeth Counsman )taken in July 1763 from Green Bryar 
9 years old )her mother was given up at Camp N° 16. 
8. Mary Williams )taken in July 1763 from Augusta County, 
an old Woman )Green Bryar. 
9. David Williams )Son to Mary Williams 
4 years old ) 
Indorsed: 


List of Prisoners from 

the Shawanese Arrived at 

Fort Pitt January 5‘ 

1765 
LIST G 

Inclosed in Croghan to Gage, May 12, 1765, Gage Papers, Clements 
Library, University of Michigan. 
List of the Prisoners delived’d up by the Shawanese Nation 
of Indians at Fort Pitt the 10¢* May 1765 














No| English or Indian jage | From where taken | What time 
| Names |Yrs. | | prisoners 
1| John Haig | 21 | Maryland | 4 years 


2 | Wechquessinah | 20 | Cant speak English | 
i | | does not from where | 
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3 | John Ewins 
4 | Andw Clark 
5 | Will™ Davis 
6 | Geor. Rennox 
7 | Jacob. 
8 | John Sheaver 

9 | Ebenezer Sheaver 
10 | David Hutchison 
11 | John Sea 
12 | Netumpsico 
13 | Joseph or pechyloothamo) 
14 | Neculissika 
15 | Bittikanethy 
16 | Jerry Carpenter 
17 | Arch¢ Hamilton 
18 | John Forsyth 

19 | Joseph Silkspiner 
20 | Theecheapei 
Neicheumata 
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17 
25 


17 
17 
10 
10 
12 
9 
7 
9 
1z 


9 
12 
7 
5 


15 
1l 
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LIST G (continued) 
May 12, 1765, Gage Papers, Clements 


Inclosed in Croghan to Gage, 
Library, University of Michigan. 
Women Deliver’d 10% May 1765 by the Shawanese. 
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2 years 

7 months 
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Do 
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No| Engiish or Indian jage From where taken | Whac time 
| Names | Yrs. | prisoners 
1| Rose Gore 30 | Blackwater Virginia 7 years 
2| Peggy Sea 19 |Green Bryer Do 2 years 
3|Sarah Gibson 25 | North River De | 10 years 
4|Mary Hannel 17 | Blackwater De | De 
5 | Nosewelamah 17 | Virginia | De 
6 | Paquewesee 17 De | De 
7 | Christian Ice 25 | South Branch Virginia | De 
8| Jeane or Ketakatwitche | 17 De ; De 
9 | Louaveska 14 Do | Deo 
10 | Molly 14 De | Tyears 
11 | Wapatenequa 7 De | 6 years 
12 | Sally Sea |} 10 | Green Bryer Virginia | 2 years 
13 | Magdalen Schlyer |v Do | De 
14 Margt Cuningham i 8 De De 
15 | Jeany Williams | 6 De | De 
16 | Mekethiva, sister of | | 
| Jacob | De | De 
i7 | Molly Bird | 12 De | 10 years 
18 | Nalupua, sister to Molly | 1 | 
| Bird | 9 Deo 6 years 
18 | Jean Clandinnon | § | De 2 years 
20 | Sally Yokim | 5 | De Deo 
21 | Mary Sea . ee Do Deo 
Prisoners Deliver’d by the Muncie Nation of Indians 
1! [Ketty ! 16 |Shemokin Pennsylvania | 9 
2 | Betty ! 10 | Tolpehawkin ——--- De @ 
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Generale State of the p1 ‘prisoners rs deliver’ d at Fort Pitt 10th N “May 1765 


Delivered by the Shawanese taken from Virginia Men 20 
Women 21 
Deliver’d by Do taken from Pennsylvania men 1 
Deliver’d by the Muncies taken from Do women 2 
Total Deliverd . <apeen ao Se 

Indorsed: 


List of the prisoners 
Deliverd up by the 
Shawanese Indians 
at Fort Pitt 
10 May 1765 
The following combined alphabetical index of all the names of cap- 
tives appearing in the foregoing lists is included to facilitate the use of 
the listings. Descriptive appellations given to children who had no 
names and to slaves are printed as they appear in the lists. 


Lists Lists 

Anna Catharina B Craven, Mary B& E 
Babson, Mordicai B&E Crooked Legs C&E 
Bacon, Catherine Cc Crow, Jane Cc 
Baskin, Peggy C&E_ Crow, Polly Cc 
Beaty, James Cc Cuningham, Margt G 
Bell, James B David bighead C& E 
Beity G Davis, Will™ G 
Betty - black eyes C &E Davison, Agnus C 
Bird, Margaret F Davison, Molly C&E 
Bird, Molly G Davison, Nancy E 
Bittikanety G Devine. Morice is 
Blankenship, Stephen D Diver, Hans A 
Bonnet, Henry E Diver, John A 
Boyd, Sarah Cc Donohoo, John 
Boyd, Thomas Cc (or John Donehoo) C& E 
Bridgets Son B Dorothy’s Son Cc 
Bryan, Rebeca B Ebenezer E 
Burd, John D Ewins, John G 
Butler, James Fincher, Rachell A 

(or Jemmy Buttler) C&E Finley, Ann C&E 
Campbell, James C Fishback, Margaret D&E 
Campbell, Mary C&E_ Fishback, Susan D&E 
Carpenter, Jerry G (or Susannah Fishback) 
Carpenter, Solomon D&E _ Fisher, John A 
Cartmill, Molly D&E Flat nose Cc 
Carimill, Peggy D&E _ Flaugherty, Esther A 
Castle, Mary B&D _ Forsyth, John G 
Cawacawachi B Franse, Elizabeth C&E 
Christina Cc Freeling, John D 
Clandinnon, Jean G Freeling, Peggy D&E 
Clark, Andw G Fulkison, Elizabeth F 
Clausser, Betty B Gibson, Sarah G 
Cleusser, Magdalen B Gilmore, Elizabeth D&E 
Clausser, Mary B Gilmore, Euzapeth, Jr. ww 
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Clem 

Clem, Felty 
Clem, Ludovich 
Cobble, Micheal 
Cochran, John 
Colley, Peggy 
Collins, Thomas 
Conogoniony 
Coon, Elizabeth, 

& two children 
Counsman, Elizabeth 
Harmantrout, Charls 

(or Hormontrout) 


Gilmore, Jane 
Gilmore, John 
Gore, Rose 
Greenwood, Mary 
Haig, John 
Hamilton, Archd 
Hamilton, Mary 
Hamilton, Miriam 
Hannah 

Hannel, Mary 
Hans 

Louaveska 
Lowry, Jane 


A a> pwwwowook 


Harmantrout, Christopher Lowry, Mary 

Lowry, Susan 

McCord, Mary 

McCullough 

Mcllroy, Elizabeth 
& child 

Mclilroy, Mary 


(or Hormontrout 
Harper, Eve 
Harper, Thomas 
Harris, James 
Heat, Catherine 
Henry 
Henry, Elizabeth McQueen, Jane 
Hormontrout, see Magdalen, or Pagothow 

Harmantrout Mansel, Dorothy 
House, Christina Mansel, Margarite 

(or Christiana House) Martin, James 
Huntsman, see Martin, Martha 

Huntzman Martin, William 
Huntzman, Adam Mekethiva, sister to 
Huntzman, Barbara Jacob 

(or Barbara Huntsman) Metch, Molly (or Mitch) 
Huntzman, John Miller, Beverly 

(or John Huntsman) Miller, Margaret 


Hutchinson, Florence Mitch, see Metch 
Hutchison, David Molly 

Hyerd, Leonard Mouse, Elizabeth 
Ice, Catherine Myers, Frederick 
Ice, Christian Nalupua, sister to 
Ice, Elizabeth Molly Bird 

Ice, Eve Neculissika 

Ice, John Neicheumata 
Ice, Lewis Netumpsico 

Ice, Thomas Nosewelamah 
Ice, William Palmer, John 
Innis, Francis Pampadour 
Innis, Jenny Paquwesee 

Irena Peggy 

Jacob Peggy, a Mullato 
James (or Jemmy) Peter 

Jean or Ketakatwitche Petro, Nicholas 
Johnson, David Petro, Phillip 


Joseph or Pechyloothamo Petterson, Micheal 
Ketty Pheby 
Kincade, Eleonard, Polly 

& two children Polly (not her 
Kitty real name) 
Knox, Jane Pouter, or Wynima 
Knox, Mary Price, Hannah 
Knox, Robert Price, James 


QaQawoU 
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? 
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Knox, Susan 
Knox, Susan, Jr. 


. 


Lansisco, Mary & child 5 & E 


(or Mary Lanssisco & child) 


Leake, Hans 

Leake, William 

Lengenfield, Mary Cath. 

Le Roy, John Jacob 

Linenger, Margareta 

Linenger, Rachel 

Lingerfield, Catherine 
(or Lengenfield) 

Ross, Taverner 

Sally 

Schlyer, Magdalen 

Sea, John 

Sea, Mary 

Sea, Peggy 

Sea, Sally 

See, Catherine 

See, George 

See, Mary 

See, Micheal 

Sheaver, Ebenezer 

Sheaver, John 

Silkspiner, Joseph 

Simon 

Sims, Andrew 

Sivers, Catherine 

Sivers, Elizabeth 

Sivers, Margarite 

Slover, Elizabeth 

Slover, Elizabeth, Jr. 

Smeltzer, Hans Adam 

Smeltzer, Jacob 

Smith, Elizabeth 

Smith, Hannah, & child 

Snodgrass, Elizabeth 

Sore mouth 


Sourbach, Hannah Maria 

Sour Plumbs 

Stettler, Alice 

Stewart, Mary 

Stintson, Elizabeth 

Stroudman, Catherine 
(or Kitty Stroudman) 

Stroudman, Uly 

Studebaker, Joseph 

Tamer - Mulato 

Tanner, Christopher 

Tewanima 

Theecheapei 

Tosher, Elizabeth 

Vila, Mary 

Wallace, Samuel 

Walter, John 

Walters, Ephraim 

Wampler, Christina 
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Price, Sarah 
Punnel, Henry 
Punnel, Peggy 
Rachel 

Red Jacket, Joseph 
Rennox, Geor. 
Reyneck, Peggy 
Rhoads, Daniel 
Rhoads, Micheal 
Riddle, John 
Rigar, Barbara 
Rigar, Dorothy 
Wilkins, Mary 
Willic.as, Catherine 
Williams, David 
Williams, Jeany 
Williams, Mary 
Wiseman, John 
Wood, Experience 
Yoakim, Elizabeth 
Yokeham, George 
Yokeham, Margaret 
Yokim, Sally 
Young, Betty 
Young, William W 
girl with a Sore Knee 


Total 
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260 captives. 
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Wapatenequa 

Wechquessinah 

Westbrook, Catherine 
(or Kitty Westbrook 

Wheat, Thomas 

Whitehead 

Wig, Tommy 

Wilkins, Elizabeth 


QnHUw aNd 
& 
& 


The following list, designated H, includes names of additional pris 
oners of the Shawnees. Although this list was sent to Colonel Bouquet, 
we cannot presume to say when or if the prisoners were surrendered.* 


LIST H 
British Museum. Additional Manuscripts. 21655, £.296. (Mimeographed 
transcription in: Bouquet Papers, 21655, 250.) 
A List of the Prisoners at the Lower Shawana Towns 


Robert Puzy Nely Fulerton 
John Potts Mary Moore 
John Cotter Susanna Voss 
Samuel Huff Molly Gould 
Abraham Ormand Jean Macrakin & her Sister 
John Freelands & Ann Folkison 
3 Children & wife W™ Medley 
Daniel Cowday Nansey Ranock her Sister & 
Jacob Good four Brothers 
Dutch John James Stewart 
Thomas Cabe John Guthrey 
Gower Sovereign & Lezy Bingiman 
four Children John Martin 
Margaret Bard & Will™ Days 
five Children Benjamin Robertson’s Son 
Mary Pringer & Lodick 
two Children Soloman Carpenter 
Dutch Garrah & Margrett Carpmill 
three Children Saley Boyles & Broth»r 
Sarrah Barnett & Joseph Ramsey 
one Child Moly Cristopher 
Vanny Barnett & Molly Moore 


five Children 
Aley Cincade three Children 
Mary Burke & Total 88 


two Children 
Betsey Robertson 
Hannah Densey 
Betsey Snodgrass 
Betsey Medley 
a Dutch Girl 
Nansey Miller 
Betsey Jamison 
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Carried Up 
To Colonel Boquet Commandant at Fort Pitt 
[Endorsed in Col. Bouquet’s handwriting] English Prisoners 
among the Shawanas 


4 Another prisoner of the Shawnees released by Bouquet, whose name 
does not appear in List H or any of the foregoing lists, is Thomas Small, 
man, one of the more prominent Indian traders. He was surrendered to 


i uet at Muskingum on November 9, 1764. The Papers of Sir William 
Johnson, Albany, 1953, V. 11, p. 169. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Banners in the Wilderness, Early Years of Washington and Jefferson 
College. By Heten Turnsutyt Warts Coreman. (Pittsburgh, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1956. X, 285 p. Illustrations, appendices, 
notes, bibliography, index. $4.00.) 

Don’t you ever dare to take your college as matter of course,— be- 
cause like freedom and democracy, many people you'll never know any- 
thing about have broken their hearts to get it for you.” This was the tele- 
gram from an absent alumna—Alice Duer Miller (White Cliffs of Dover) 
to Dean Virginia Gildersleeve on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Barnard College, and this is the message of this volume. 

Mrs. Coleman’s readers are not likely to take those great little col- 
leges as “a matter of course.” As she makes the turbulent founders, 
teachers, and students of the little schools “come alive” she convinces 
us that their values, “religion and true learning,” are good values for us 
today. Such was her purpose and this she has achieved. 

Candidly and fairly the author has told us the amazing and often 
painful story of the colleges—just seven miles apart—from their found- 
ing, as academies, to the union as Washington and Jefferson College. 
Her book represents a happy combination of detailed research and clear, 
lively presentation. She graphically describes the times and delineates 
the character of the men who made Jefferson and Washington Colleges 
instruments of culture and civilization “on a moving frontier.” All too 
briefly the author tells us of a few of the great host of Washington and 
Jefferson men who have gone out in the cause of human good in com- 
munity, national and international service. Mrs. Coleman is “embar- 
rassed by riches” as she calls the roll of “men of mark,” alumni of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College: William Holmes McGuffey, Washing- 
ton, 1826, the influence of whose “Readers,” according to Louis B. 
Wright, a competent judge, cannot be calculated; Joseph Ruggles Wil- 
son, Jefferson, 1844, father of Woodrow Wilson, who called him “My 
best teacher”; Missionaries Walter Lowrie and Hunter Corbett; states- 
men Hon. John White Geary and James Gillespie Blaine; Dr. Jonathan 
Letterman, Jr., who established the field hospitals in the Civil War. 
These are the names of but a few of the Jefferson and Washington Col- 
lege men characteristic of the great company who have served in every 
field of endeavor, education, religion, medicine, law, business, and in 
defense of the Nation. 

More than half a century ago a distinguished preacher and teacher 
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of Pittsburgh declared, in an address in Washington, “These two col- 
leges have been a greater power for good, in the region west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and in the eastern part of the great Mississippi Val- 
ley, than any other of which we know. I| do not except the Christian 
Church, for the reason that the power and influence of the Christian 
Church have been largely exerted through these colleges.” 

It’s high time such a book as Mrs. Coleman’s should be written 
and it is to be hoped that the great debt owed to these colleges and this 
college will be acknowledged. 

The book is beautifully printed and bound. The pictures and por- 
traits are unusually attractive and quite important historically. 

The inclusion of the Pennsylvania Acts and Charters together with 
the famous United States Supreme Court Decision make the volume, 
with its bibliographies and lists of Professors, Trustees and Administra- 
tors of the colleges, an extremely valuable source of history. 

There are, necessarily, some omissions in the long story as well as 
some minor inaccuracies, but it is a valuable book and worthy of a place 
in all libraries. 

Lewistown, Penna. Henry A. Rippie 


Ill Feeling in the Era of Good Feeling, Western Pennsylvania Political 
Battles, 1815-1825. By James A. Kenz. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. Pittsburgh, 1956, XIII 270. Eight illustrations. Bibliography. 
Index. $4.00. 

Perhaps the most serious charge that can be brought against any his- 
torian—except for the ubiquitous and unpardonable crime of being in- 
exact—is that of being one-eyed. 

This serious fault may often be present in two forms. The worst 
form is personal bias; but almost as damaging at times is unwillingness 
to consider all possible evidence. 

James A. Keh] University of Pittsburgh history professor, is to be 
congratulated on both the breadth and the depth of his research for II] 
Feeling in the Era of Good Feeling. Although he may have overlooked 
some possibly fruitful sources of material, he has tapped so many others 
that the book casts a great deal of new light on a much neglected topic: 
the growth of party politics in the early United States, and particularly 
that tendency as it was revealed in and reflected in Western Pennsy!- 
vania. 

In such a field the old-time doctrine of “No documents, no his- 
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tory,” and its attendant mistrust of contemporary newspapers, and public 
opinion would have rendered this research project virtually worthless 
and barren of results. On the other hand, taking the voice of the press 
as the voice of fact could have led him down many a wrong path, but 
for his alert recognition of the pitfalls involved. 

If it is true, as many of us believe, that the whole question of proper 
bases for historic judgment needs to be reopened for new examination, 
this study would make an excellent laboratory exercise in one phase of 
such an investigation. 

Dr. Kehl aptly divides his study into three parts—not by time or 
place, but by the order in which even the expert may need to approach 
the subject to arrive at a proper understanding. 

“The Battlefield” briefly but adequately sets the stage for the begin- 
nings of organized party action in Western Pennsylvania of 1815-1825. 
“The Weapons of Battle” offers for the first time in any book the facts 
on the district’s political newspapers, committee systems and organiza- 
tions useful in politics. “Major Campaigns” applies the two earlier parts 
of the study to a survey of how these factors actually worked. 

The results will be startling to the average student of Western 
Pennsylvania history, although those who have delved deeply in its raw 
materials will have already come to suspect the facts. 

If anyone is shocked that such formerly heroic figures as William 
Wilkins, Walter Forward, and Henry Baldwin come to view as often 
having acted from pure opportunism—well, Dr. Kehl only can and only 
need plead the great defense of truth. It is well in the final analysis, 
for Western Pennsylvania history to pass from worship of demigods to 
a recognition of men. This phase of study was well begun by Leland 
Baldwin and the late Russell J. Ferguson, whose work now bears fruit 
in the political history field. It is to be hoped that the same courage can 
be applied to other “sacred cows” of Western Pennsylvania history. 

Of the comparatively few serious errors of the book, most are trace- 

able to haste in publication, rather than to Dr. Kehl’s fault. Such errors 
s “Timothy” for “James” Flint on Page 44; “New Salem, Ohio,” (an 
impossibility in such a connection) for “New Salem, Pa.” and a few 
others appear to be certainly the slips of the printer and proofreader. 
Such, certainly, is the misnaming of those pictured in the plates. 

Perhaps, however, Dr. Kehl has been guilty of the traditional fault 
of attributing too much to the Scotch-Irish and has taken too gullibly 
some biased statements about economic conditions. And once, Cp. 185£) 
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he has been tricked into taking seriously a newspaper jest. 

These minor faults, however, are far outweighed by his fine schol- 
arship and his excellent writing, which actually scintillates now and 
then, without losing the least of its dignity or meaning. Here is a book 
which should have a wide effect on the future study of Western Penn- 
sylvania history. 

Pittsburgh Press GrorcE SwWETNAM 


History of American Technology. By Joun W. Oriver. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1956. x, 676 pp., notes and index. Price, 
$6.50. 

“The distinction of this volume is that it represents the first com- 
prehensive historical account of American technology and invention as 
a basic contribution to the nation’s culture.” One can hardly do better 
in opening a review of this volume than to quote the sentence above, 
the opening lines of Guy Stanton Ford's foreword to this pioneering vol- 
ume by the former head of the University of Pittsburgh History Depart- 
ment and long-time vice-president of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Some-one has said that no ordinary driver today can hope to under- 
stand the mechanical workings of today’s complex automobiles unless 
he has been, tinkering with them since the days of the Model A or before. 
The same observation would be valid concerning the staggering amount 
of sheer knowledge necessary to produce this encyclopedic work. Tech- 
nological knowledge, as Dr. Oliver shows, increases not by arithmetic 
but by geometric proportions, and nothing short of a lifetime of study, 
teaching, and overseeing and encouraging the research of scores of gradu- 
ate students, could have produced this history. A generation hence, the 
job will be too much for any one scholar. 


It is quite impossible to condense a story which goes from the tech- 
nological level of the winnowing fan to the bathy-thermograph in a few 
generations. Perhaps the best generalization one can make is to say that 
here is captured, better than anywhere else, the meaning and story of 
that much bruited phrase, “American know-how.” Pittsburghers, for 
example, will find a ready explanation of the technological bases for 
this region’s greatness—exactly how George Westinghouse proposed to 
“stop a train with wind” through the use of high air-brake; the secret of 
Nikola Tesla’s polyphase induction motor; the difference between a 
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Bessemer Converter and the Open Hearth furnace (which is neither 
open nor a hearth!). Once the reader has absorbed these mysteries, he 
will doubtless be moved to follow the author the rest of the way through 
the almost Disney-like wonderland of expanding technology. No minor 
ingredient of the book is Dr. Oliver's own patented sense of humor and 
some of the fortunately still-retained sense of wonder of the farm boy at 
the unfolding magic of modern chemistry and physics which a later and 
more blasé generation sadly lacks. 


The primary contribution which this book can make is to help to 
bridge the celebrated gap between the material resources at our disposal 
and our understanding of how best to control them. (One need only 
read the chapter on the technology of World War II to be reminded 
what a hideous Pandora’s box science can be.) Here we have a book 
which can serve as a bridge between the technician and the social 
scientist. 


The book should serve another purpose. Like all pioneering work, 
it opens up avenues of further research and thought, avenues which no 
pioneering work could possibly cover in a single volume. What is the 
relation of all this material change to aesthetics? What is the relation to 
American philosophy, particularly that of men like Dewey and James? 
What are the social implications? We read a rather poetic description 
of the American steelworker on page 324, but it does not mention that 
he worked an 84 hour week, including an occasional 24 hour shift! 
That fact cast an influence on the history of an earlier day, just as the 
labor displacement of today’s automation creates both problems and 
opportunities. 


For a book so crammed with factual information, there are amaz- 
ingly few inaccuracies. One is the statement on page 630 that Ameri- 
ca's coal supply is in danger of exhaustion. Actually, known reserves 
are extensive enough to last many centuries at the present high rate of 
consumption. It is one of our most plentiful resources and one which 
will greatly increase in importance, not only as a fuel but as a source of 
myriad other raw materials. 


One wishes that the book had contained some illustrations (espe- 
cially useful given the nature of the textual material) and, because it is 
a ground-breaking work, an essay on sources. Since, however, the book 
is quite rightly designed for use as a text book, it is understandable that 
cost factors dictated some omissions. 
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All things considered, this is a book which will be consulted by 
people from many walks of life with increasing frequency. Most writers 
of history in the older fields, such as politics or biography, find that sey- 
enty-five per cent of their work is already done, and they need only fill 
in the chinks. Here is a book that is just the opposite. It replaces a 
yawning void with a good solid edifice which will serve well for years 
to come. 

University of Pittsburgh Hucu G. CLeLanp 


Pennsylvania the Keystone State. By Sytvesrer K. Stevens. 1956, 
American Historical Co., N. Y. 2 vol. $48.50. Bibliography and 
index. 

A new and impressive history of Pennsylvania in two volumes has 
been added to the increasing number of books on various subjects de- 
voted to this state. Pennsylvania has developed a keen interest in its 
own history, much aided and abetted in recent years by Pennsylvania 
Week and also by planned courses in schools and colleges. 

No one perhaps is better qualified than Mr. Stevens to write this 
book which spans a period from 1682 to 1956. He was born in Centre 
County, educated in the state, except for a higher degree in history at 
Columbia. He then taught history and later became a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, where he is the Research Direc- 
tor. He has traveled to every corner of the state in his search for histori- 
cal records, visited libraries and historical societies, collected manuscripts 
and microfilm records, consulted unpublished French documents in 
Canada and has lectured extensively on the importance and value of 
Pennsylvania history. 

He has given much thought to the subject of history and to the 
Pennsylvania way of life. Within the covers of 710 pages is found more 
factual information, more over-all coverage of Pennsylvania than any 
publication ever printed. His task has been a large and difficult one, 
but it is easy to follow his plan and arrangement, consisting of short, 
well written chapters, followed by suggested readings in essay form. 

Each chapter is on a state wide or a regional basis depending on 
the subject. The Indian question covers the entire state while labor is 
confined to the industrial and coal centers. The Pennsylvania Germans 
are a regional discussion while politics is on a state level. One could 
wish for more material on the interesting chapter on Indians with a 
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fuller treatment of the “walking purchase” story. 

The author begins with the physical formation of the state, then 
the arrival of William Penn to a wilderness and to an Indian problem, 
followed by the coming of European settlers the founding of a govern- 
ment, life of the early colonists, the period of the Revolution and then 
an extensive number of events and developments as the state grew and 
changed into modern times. 

Mr. Stevens had an ambitious task before him, in selecting the sub- 
jects of substantial value, in order to tell his story. This reviewer would 
have preferred the use of Commonwealth in the title of such a serious 
study rather than Keystone. The latter, so far, has no official recogni- 
tion and is used only as a slogan or nickname,while Commonwealth is 
a part of the name of Pennsylvania and appears in the constitution as 
such. 

Volume two, 458 pages. Mr: Stevens feels strongly on the need for 
publication of documents which have formed an important place in cre- 
ating a government and a state of 67 counties. These documents or 
manuscripts are found in widely scattered places and some not located 
at all even after a careful search in large libraries. He has assembled a 
notable collection and has included in this volume a number of the 
significant ones which are of interest for their historical and educational 
value. Here will be found the charter of 1681, frame of government of 
Penn, records of Indian relations, Valley Forge diary and numerous 
others in chronological order up to the present Governor's message. 


Pennsylvania Room, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
Rost Demonresrt, Librarian 














Historical Society Notes and _ Footnotes 


THE HISTORICAL TOUR OF 1956 


The Fifteenth Annual Historical Tour of The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania and the University of Pittsburgh Summer 
Sessions left Pittsburgh on Friday, July 20, 1956, and headed toward 
Gettysburg for an examination of the classic Civil War campaign and 
three day battle between George Gordon Meade’s Army of the Potomac 
and Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. Because of the diffi- 
culty in securing overnight accommodations at Gettysburg, the tourists 
had the Penn Harris Hotel in Harrisburg as their immediate objective 
and most of those attending took advantage of three specially chartered 
buses for their transportation. The departure time of the buses had been 
staggered for maximum convenience and, despite a day marked by a 
nationwide Civil Defense alert and almost constant rain, most of the 
tourists gathered in the lobby of the Penn Harris for a convivial eve- 
ning of conversation after their arrival. 


Saturday, July 21, dawned with dark clouds and a persistent drizzle, 
but the group, almost one hundred thirty-five strong, gathered hopefully 
in the Ball Room of the Penn Harris Hotel at 7:30 a. m. Fortified for 
the day by a hearty breakfast, the tourists heard C. Stanton Belfour, a 
trustee of the Society and a member of the Council of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, introduce the officers of the Society, former 
Mayor Henderson, of Sioux City, Iowa, Dr. Donald Kent, of the staff of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and other 
prominent guests. The speaker at the breakfast session was Dr. Fredrick 
Tilberg, historian of the Gettysburg National Park, who used an excel- 
lent series of slides to acquaint his audience with the background of the 
Gettysburg campaign and its origin in the Confederate victories at 
Fredricksburg and Chancellorsville. After touching upon the establish- 
ment of the National Cemetery and later the National Park at Gettys- 
burg, Dr. Tilberg concluded his introductory remarks and the tourists 
left Harrisburg to re-assemble at the Peace Memorial on the battlefield. 

The short drive to Gettysburg was most enjoyable, particularly so 
as the rain had ended and strong sunlight soon filled the fertile valley. 
At the Peace Memorial, located at Oak Hill on the battlefield of the 
Ist of July, 1863, Dr. Tilberg provided a geographic orientation before 
going on to outline the first day’s chance clash between the Union’s I 


Reynolds’, later Doubleday’s) and XI (Howard’s) Corps and Confed- 
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erate divisions led by Heth, Redes, and Early. Additional stops were 
made on the site of first day’s battle on Oak Ridge and McPherson 
Ridge, where Dr. Tilberg told of John Burns, Gettysburg’s 70-year-old 
citizen-soldier who fought at the side of Wisconsin’s famed Iron Bri- 
gade, the death of the impetuous General John F. Reynolds, and the 
eventually forced withdrawal of the Union forces through the town to 
Culp’s Hill, Cemetery Hill, Cemetery Ridge, and the protection of the 
XII (Sickles’) Corps. 

The group then moved past the Seminary buildings, one of which 
was used as an observation post and as Lee’s headquarters, to the site of 
the symbolic North Carolina battle memorial on Seminary Ridge that 
marks the central point of origin of Pickett’s Charge. Dr. ‘Tilberg spoke 
briefly on artillery of the Civil War period, especially concerning those 
types used at Gettysburg—the Whitworth, the Parrott, and the Napo- 
leon. Moving in front of the beautiful monument, Dr. Tilberg directed 
attention to the copse of trees thirteen hundred yards distant on Ceme- 
tery Ridge before carefully describing Lee’s final effort to break Meade’s 
battle line by frontal assault during the afternoon of the third day's bat- 
tle. The tourists next circled Virginia’s battle memorial, an equestrian 
statue of Robert E. Lee; afterward, they stopped along the lower reaches 
of Seminary Ridge to hear of Longstreet’s serious error while leading 
his Confederate corps into position on July 2, 1863. 

Adjourning to the air-conditioned comfort of the Hotel Gettys- 
burg’s dining room for a chicken dinner, the tourists heard brief expres- 
sions of welcome from the Honorable William G. Weaver, burgess of 
Gettysburg; Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh professor of history at Gettysburg 
College and member of the Council of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association; Dr. J. Walter Coleman, superintendent of the Gettysburg 
National Park; Dr. Wilber E. Tilberg, dean emeritus of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and president of the Adams County Historical Society, and Paul 
Roy, editor of the Gettysburg Times. The response was made by Ed- 
ward Crump, Jr., whereupon Viers W. Adams, Director of the Univer- 
sity Summer Session, read a message from Governor George M. Leader 
and introduced several prominent members and guests. Carroll Reynolds 
was introduced and presented a pen to Dr. Fredrick Tilberg as a token 
of appreciation for his generous and detailed attention to our group. Dr. 
Tilberg arose to reply and briefly thanked the Society and the University 
for their thoughtfulness. On motion of Dr. Hagen a standing vote of 
thanks was given to Messrs. Belfour, Adams, Reynolds, Christie, Daniel, 
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and “all others concerned” for an excellently planned tour—a sentiment 
heartily concurred in by all. 


The cavalcade was re-formed and motored through the Peach 
Orchard and the Wheatfield to Devil’s Den, the hideaway for many 
Confederate sharpshooters. On Little Round Top, the extreme left of 
the Federal battle line, Dr. Tilberg outlined the hotly contested struggle 
for that height and the actions in the Valley of Blood during the battle 
of July 2nd. After halting briefly at the Pennsylvania battle memorial, 
the tourists moved into an angle of a stone wall—the famed Bloody 
Angle—that was held by troops of the Union’s II CHancock’s) Corps 
against Confederate troops of Armistead’s Brigade during the frontal 
assault of July 3, 1863. Many tourists paused briefly to survey the ter- 
rain from a nearby observation tower, and then the group passed into 
the grounds of the National Cemetery where Dr. Tilberg spoke of 
Abraham Lincoln’s “few appropriate remarks” on November 19, 1863, 
the cemetery itself, and the actions on the right of the Federal line at 
Cemetery Hill and Culp’s Hill on the second and third days of battle. 

The great cycloramic painting of Pickett’s Charge was visited. Dr. 
Tilberg took the opportunity to explain many of the minute details of 
the oni then commented upon the cavalry battle of July 3 between 
Union forces under Kirkpatrick and Gregg and Confederate horse under 


J. E. B. Stuart. 


All returned to the Hotel Gettysburg for a refreshing cold-plate 
supper. C. Stanton Belfour introduced Wallace F. Workmaster, of the 
Pennsylvania State University and a member of the Council of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, who presented an account of the 
battle found in the Frank H. Shiras Letters, which are now being pre- 
pared for publication. A few concluding remarks were made by Director 
Christie and the tourists boarded their buses and automobiles for the 
pleasant trip homeward. The Historical Tour of 1956 owed its success 
to weeks of painstaking planning and arrangements as well as to Dr. 
Tilberg’s excellent and masterful lectures. The event will be remem- 
bered by all attending as a most pleasing and rewarding experience. 

C. W. W. Ekin 


Wattace F. WorkKMASTER 
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FOOTNOTES TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
1785 - 1790 - 1814 - 1818 - 1833 - 1862 - 1865 


A LICENSE ISSUED — 1785 
BY THE SUPREME EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Whereas Stephen Reed hath been recom 
mended to Us as a sober and fit Person to keep a 
house of Entertainment; and being requested to grant 
him a licence for the same, We Do hereby iicense 
and allow the said Stephen Reed to keep a 
Public House in the Township of Mount Pleasant 
on the Great Road leading to Fort Pitt at the Nine 
James Ewing Mile Run in the County of Westmoreland for sell- 
Vice President ing of Wine Rum, Brandy, Beer, Ale, Cyder and all 
other spiritous liquors by the small measure in the 
house where he now dwells in 






































and in no other place in the said County until the 

Tenth Day of August next, PROVIDED he shall 

not at any Time during the said Term suffer any 

Drunkenness, unlawful Gaming, or any other Disor- 

ders, but in all Things observe and practice all Laws 

and Ordinances of this Government, to his — said 
employment relating. 

GIVEN under the Seal of the Commonwealth, the 
tenth - Day of October in the Year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty Five. 

Attest. 
John Armstrong, Jr. 


RECIPE BOOK — 1790 









Quince Liqueur* 

Peel your Quinces when verry ripe— mash them and press the juice 
through a linnen Cloth --to six pints of juice take 12 pints Brandy — 
21% lbs loaf sugar — 12 oz bitter almonds Bruised — 36 cloves — 34, lbs. 
Coriander seed — put them all together in a new pott close covered — 
after standing eight days then Strain it through a flannel untill it is 
Clear. 


*Recipe Book. Begun in 1790. Presented by Miss Julia Harding 
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A DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION — 1814 
Receipt* for the Typhus fever; commonly known by the Lake, or Camp 
Fever — (by Doc. V. Cartwright) now prevalent in the town of Alex- 
andria. — 

“Give half a gill of yeast each half hour for one hour and half, and 
if the patient seems better, give him or her, some Barley Tea with Vine- 
gar and ginger in it, well sweetened with Brown Sugar or Molasses, & 
then give the Yeast every two hours in quantity as above directed: but if 
the patient don’t get better, continue the yeast till it does. 

Alexandria Herald 
30 Dec. 1814 


*Very old book (handwritten) — Houshold Remedies and Recipes — 


Prescription copied from the Alexandria Herald. 


NOISY TRAFFIC?? — 1818 
Pittsburg September 3, 1818 


The Committee to whom was referred the petition of the trustees 
of the First Presbyterian Church relative to securing Wood Street by 
chains on the Sabbath Day beg leave to report that they have consid- 
ered the Subject and are of opinion that such a measure would be inex- 
pedient. They therefore offer the following resolution, Resolved that 
the petitioners have leave to withdraw their petition. 

W. Forward 
John Liggett 


FROM MARY MEASON’S AUTOGRAPH ALBUM — 1833 
To Miss Mary* Original 
Thine be the never ending dream of bliss 
And thine the summer song of happiness 
Joy’s brightest beams attend thee on 
thy way 
And friendship’s smile illume thy 
passing day 
Hopes fairest flowrets o'er thy path 
be spread 
And love's pure halo circle round 
thy head. 
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Aug 14th, 1833 Kennedy 
*Mary Meason was the granddaughter of Pittsburgh’s General 
Richard Butler who was killed at St. Clair’s defeat, 1791.—Ed. 


CIVIL WAR PASS — 1862 


Office of Commissioner of Passes, 
CUSTOM HOUSE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BY authority of His Excellency A. G. Curtin, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, permission is hereby granted 
to WM. THAW ESQ. Citizen 
of PITTSBURGH PA. to pass to 
CRESSON PA. and return by 3Rd Sept. 
W. A. CALDWELL 
Commissioner of Passes 


Aug. 21st. 1862. 


A SOLDIER’S LETTER — 1865 


Camp Hamptons Battery 
Maryland Heights—Apr. 10th 1865 
Kind Miss 


I have the honor of obtaining your 
address by means that are unnecessary to disclose at present. 

Feeling exceedingly weary and having no lady correspondents | 
thought it would not be contrary to the Rules of etiquette to adress you 
a short epistle, hoping that you will condescend to make a long hour 
short to a Soldier, having been such during the space of almost 3 years. 
All letters will be Received and perused with Respect—Cthat is if you 
will answer) as I never was taught any thing derogatory by :ny parents. 

Well I Suppose old Smoky City is Ringing with exulting shouts at 
the glorious Intelligence of the downfall of the Stronghold of the Chi- 
valric South. Also the surrender of the Confederate army by General 
Lee. General Grant by his energetic skill and the Bravery of his army 
has caused the venomous Rattlesnake of the Aristocratic South to coil 
in humble submission at the feet of the godess of Liberty. It has proven 
to be a sad day to slavery when they first fired upon fort Sumpter. 

This war has been long and bloody and no one (except those that 
has taken part) can Realize how much suffering it has caused. Could 
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the hills and valleys of Virginia but speak. What tales of horror, blood- 
eral shed, carnage, and suffering, would she Relate to high heaven, tales 
that would make angels weep, and devils blush. After a severe winter, 
spring has come with her Gentle Zephyrs, and Mother earth will soon 
be clad with a Robe of green foliage. As I write the wind is gently 
whistling her mournful Requiems around my quarters, Reverbating 
deeds of a bloody war with tales of sorrow to America. 
>A. But the expectations entertained by all, I believe, is that we will be 
a happier people in the end. Slavery a potent germ of discord at vari- 
ance with the eternal principals of justice will be blotted out forever. 
and we will prove to the world that man is capable of self government. 
The ladies can proudly boast (when this cruel war is over) that 
they performed their part nobly. They Streached forth their tender 
hands to aid the soldier. Yes, they have carried a name for themselves 
that ought to be engraved deeply upon the pages of American history. 
Time bids me to a close, but I must say that the object of my letter is 
improvement and Refinement as I understand that you are highly 
accomplished. I hope that you will deem this sheet of imperfection and 
broken sentences worthy of an answer. Pardon my audacity 


Your Truely 





65 Joseph L. Smith 
Battery F. Ind, Pa. Lt. Art 

ur Harpers Ferry 

Va 
o 
‘ou 
ur Note: All “Footnotes” from our Archives.—Ed. 
TS. 
ou AN APPEAL TO OUR READERS 
ts. Our reserve supply of early numbers of The Western Pennsylvania 
at Historical Magazine is much depleted. If you have issues for 1918, 
hi- 1919, 1921, 1924, 1926, and 1935 which you can well spare, we shall be 


ral glad to have them.—Ed. 





Business Members 
of the 


The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The following firms, which have been in business in the Pittsburgh 
district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support of the 
society's work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each: 
ALuMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA 
CoMMONWEALTH Trust CoMPANY 
DEMMLER AND SCHENCK CoMPANY 
DugueEsneE Licut Company 
Fipnetiry Trust Company 
FoLLANSBEE STEEL CorRPORATION 
GimseEv BrotHers 
Gutr Om Corporation 
Harsison-WaLkKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
Harris THEATRES 
HEpPENSTALL CoMPANY 
Josep Horne Company 
HussarD AND COMPANY 
Jones AND LauGHLIn STEEL CorPoraTION 
KAuFMANN’S DEPARTMENT STORES 
James H. Matruews anp Company 
MackintosH-HEMpHILL CoMPaANy 
Metton Nationa Bank AND Trust CoMPpANY 
Ottver Iron AND STEEL CorPoRATION 
Potrer BANK AND Trust CoMPANy 
Peopes First Nationat BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
PrrrspurcH AND LAKE Erte Rartroap ComPpANYy 
Pitrssurcn Consotmation Coat Company 
Unrrtep States STEEL Company 
W. P. Snyper anp Company 
Somers, FrrLER AND Topp ComPANY 
Union Nationa Bank 





